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PRIZE-WINNING CHESTER WHITE BOAR, EXPORT 


Great favorites in the corn sections of the central west, Chester White swine also receive much considera- 


tion in our older middle and eastern states. Among some of the best breeders in the west it is the custom to 
keep the pigs growing until about September 1, when they are placed on full feed and crowded along until De- 
cember 1, when they should weigh 250 pounds each. J. W. Dorsey of Illinois, the owner of the boar here 
pictured, has this to say relating to handling the Chester White hogs: ‘I like to sow a few acres of rye for 
pasture for our hogs in the fall, winter and early spring ; we would have our pigs farrowed in March and 
April, and watch our sows closely, as a little neglect might be the means of losing a valuable litter of pigs. As to 
summer care, let them have the run of grass and clover and feed soaked corn while yet sweet and some mill feed 
once aday. We have two vessels to soak corn in, and while one batch is soaking we feed the other, that is when 
we feed corn twice a day. We wean pigs when ten weeks to three months old. Do not like keeping any but 
brooding stock over winter.” 
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our new peel the enue ever issued on Manure Spreaders, Be sure 


to get one before buying any spreader. 


The National is the strongest and lightest running spreader made. 


bearings, frictionless balanced gearing. 


Every working part controlled from driver’s large, comfortable secure seat. 
Machines ready for delivery. 


MILL CO., 109 Main Street, SANDWICH, ILL. 


Write fora catalogue. 


ENTERPRISE 





FIELD AND ORCHARD 


ara Horses and a Boy 


will do just as much and do it easier 


with the nwNA TIONAL 


, RUNNING Manure Spreader 


as three horses and a mancan do 
with any similar machine. There are 


I1 Reasons ¥2Y this is so, and a lot 


of other matter given in 


Roller 
Only real “anti-clog” Cylinder and Rake, 





Address 














TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIV 


creases the valne. 





Jackson’s Round Drain Tile meets eve 
==—4 Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, 
for what you want and prices, 


Earliest and easiest worked. 
Carries off — water ; 
admits air to the soil. In- 
Acres of swampy land reclaimed and maée fertile. 
TY, requirement. Wealso make Sewer 

Encaustic Side W alk Tile, etc. Write 
JOHN H. JACKSON, 70 Third Ave., Albany, N. Yo 
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Seneal Manure Sovender 


Spreads barnyard and stable man- 
lis Duty. ure of every character and condi- 
tion, lime, salt, ashes and all commercial fertilizers. 

Spreads just as wanted, thick 
Fast or Slow. or thin. Instantly changed to 
spread any quantity. Spreads largest load in 3 to 5 
minutes. Broadcasts over top soil or drills in rows. 
is all by the driver from his 
Its Handling ' seat. Regulates speed, throws 
in and out of gear, causes apron to return into posi- 
tion automatically when _—. 
is freed from manure when 
The Beater starting up by special device. 
Driven by direct chain gearing—a valuable feature. 
Dispenses with extra gearings, sprocket wheels, 
etc,, avoids breakage and makes light draft. 


KEMP @ BURPEE MFG. CO., Box 32, SYRACUSE, N. Y 
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Farmers who have used the 


Improved Low Down Pennsylvania 
Force Feed Fertilizer Grain Drill 


will use no other kind. The general verdict is 
that it is the best machineon thefarm. Madein 
various sizes with either hoe or disc. We will send 
you FREE a special book telling all about it and 
what it has done to make better paying crops. 
Adapts itself to all conditions, Address 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., York, Pa. 























7 Oe te growth from observed require- 
fy ments, The proud result of 25 
or of actual Maxiure Spreader 
building. 















operate independ- 
Beater and Rgten Sr agen or 
be stopped entirely, ‘‘coasted,” and stop spread- 
ing for crossing swales or bridges without inter- 
rupting speed of beater. 


Construction and Guarantee. 


Machine is made in 4 sizes. Faultlessly built in 
every part out of materials proven best adapted 
from long experience in building. We guarantee to 
replace free of charge any part breaking from de- 
fective material or poor workmanship, 

We still manufacture the celebrated Improved 
Kemp Spreader. Both fully described in our late 
catalog, which contains a valuable treatise on 





“Successful Farming ~ Ask us for copy. 

















(patent applied Ser) is improvement over old style hood, 
saves men inthe silo. The man atthe cutter does 
tall. Two new sizes for 1904. Nos. 14 and 17, built 
like the No. 19 “Ohio” Monarch, heavier, stron cer, 
faster and better than ever before. Patented. They 
have deeperthroats, largercutting cylinders, moro 
clearance, Fill an ordinary silo in one day. 


er will save you the 85.004 day. 
goes with every machine, 
other sizes 


60th Year. 


$5.00 A Day Saved at Silo Filling Time! 


How? Self Feed saves one or two men and increases capacity $34 per cent. 


The New “OHIO” “iting 


Penn. 
dented success in 1903 is proven by innumerable views and 
letters from users, in the new catalogue. An*“Ohio” Blows 
Our absolute guarantee 
@ continue to manufacture “Gj 
styles of cutters and elevators as before. 


The Silver Mfg. Company, Salem, Ohio. 
“Modern Silage Methods” ten cents, stamps or ote, 





























New 
POULTRY BOOKS 


Poultry Architecture, 


G. B: FISKE. $0.50. 
Poultry RgpBences a Handicraft, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Il. 














“The Smalley” 


Ensilage Cutters 
and Blowers 


retain the famous Smalley Patent Safety Flywheel, Belt 
Pulley and Feeding Device. Six to fifteen horse power 
required for the various sizes. Will elevate into any silo. 
Sold on their merit and at very low prices. Also ensilage 
shredders and carriers, silos, horse powers, threshers, 
engines and hay presses. Catalogues mailed free. 


Harder Mig. Co., Cobleskill, N. Y. 

















Some Experiences with Fertilizers. 


SAMUEL READ, NEW JERSEY. 





For 20 years I have been experiment- 
ing with fertilizers on my land to in- 


crease the productiveness of the soil. 
Believing clover to be the foundation 


crop for all others, I aimed at that first. 
For the last six years I have made a 
hit every time and in spite of drouth or 
hard winters I have covered my fields 
with a thick stand of clover. My mow- 
ings have been heavy on land that 
would scarcely give one ton and a half 
to the acre. I mowed last yearfrom same 
ground 17 large two-horse loads of hay 
from 4% acres. 

My treatment is to thoroughly pre- 
pare the ground, before sowing the 
wheat, with spring tooth harrow. This 
is a necessity if you wish to succeed 
and get a fine catch of clover. After 
harrowing the ground once to level it, 
we are ready to put on fertilizers. We 
purchase raw material and do our own 
mixing, using for the following for- 
mula: Muriate of potash 200 pounds, 
kainit 800 lbs, acid phosphate 14%, 1000 
pounds. I am particular to have my 
potash run about 10% for clover. I de- 
pend on good cultivation and barnyard 
manure for nitrogen. 

I use 300 pounds of the above mix- 
ture per acre, broadcasting it, which in 
my experience is much better for clo- 
ver or grass than drillingit. In addition 
to this I put on eight or ten loads of 
fine manure and then harrow at least 
three times before putting on the wheat. 
By this time I have the fertilizers and 
manures well mixed through the sur- 
face soil. I have a complete seedbed 
for clover or wheat. If you wish to let 
your ground lay more than one year for 
mowing or pasture, you will do well to 
use fine ground bone instead of acid 
phosphate. It will remain with you and 
the result be much better the second 
year. Each farmer must find for him- 
self by experimenting which of the ele- 
ments of plant food is most lacking in 
his soil, that he may use it to the best 
advantage and with economy. 
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Profitable Farming in Upper New York. 





An interesting farm in central New 
York is that of W. L. Bean of Cortland 
county. He has about 190 acres de- 
voted to fruits, vegetables and general 
farm crops connected with dairying. 
The lower lands are used for vegetables 
which are sent daily to local markets. 
The sidehills and uplands are used for 
fruit, grass and other crops. There are 
about 15 acres of bearing apple trees. 
These are 21 feet apart, with cherries 
between alternate rows. English Morel- 
lo and Mt Morency have proved very 
satisfactory cherries on these side hills. 
The Yellow Spanish variety has not 
done so well. Late in the fall the or- 
chards are top-dressed with manure 
and cultivated regularly in the spring. 
They are plowed the last time about 
the middle of June. The Early Rich- 
mond cherry bore a very large crop 
this year, but is not considerd as re- 
liable as some of the others. It is 
inclined to be wormy at times, 


There are at present about 100 large 
Mt Morency trees which bore a heavy 
crop this year. The fruit is picked by 
girls at 25 cents per 12-quart basket. 
Ladders are not used, as they are diffi- 
cult to handle on the steep sidehills, 
A platform or stand, the top of which 
is 2x4 feet, with legs 6 feet long on 
one side and 5 feet on the other, well- 
braced, is used exclusively. Usually 
three persons can pick from one of 


these stands at the same time. They 
are light and easily adjusted. All the 


fruit from a tree can be easily gotten. 
There were originally 100 Bender cherry 
trees in this orchard, but they are now 
all dead, not being adapted to the sec- 
tion. All the fruit is sold in the local 
markets at $1 per 12-quart basket. 















There are two machines for pitting 








cherries on the place and people come 
from a distance to the farm, buy their 
fruit and pit it ready for canning and 
other purposes. 

It has been demonstrated by Mr Bean 
that apples and cherries do well on 
his farm when planted together. In a 
young orchard, just set, he has planted 
Sutton Beauty and Northern Spy ap- 
ples, alternating with cherries. The 
apples are 30 feet apart each way, with 
cherries alternating midway between 
the rows, thus making the cherry trees 
21 feet from the apples. Mr Bean be- 
lieves in heading his trees rather high 
and starts with the three limb or trian- 
gular system. In his older trees, he 
believes in the open center, which 
gives his fruit a better color. The older 
orchards were set nearly 40 years ago, 
The trees are still bealthy and bear- 
ing. 


Earliest Cotton Known. 
S DEPT OF 





DR H. J. WEBBER, U AGRI 





Where can I get cotton seed, of a 
variety known as Peter King? I know 
cotton grown from this seed is not in- 
fested with the boll weevil.—[Dante 
Cusi, Mexico. 

The cotton referred to is probably 
the so-called King variety, which orig- 
inated in North Carolina, having been 


bred by J. B. King of Louisburg. This 
is the earliest variety known, and has 
come to be grown extensively in boll 


weevil districts of Texas, owing to the 
fact that early varieties in large meas- 
ure escape injury from the weevil. This 
is not due to the fact that they are in 
any sense immune or resistant to the 
weevil attacks, but is due to their ma- 
turing a large part of their crop before 
the weevils become sufficiently abund- 
ant to cause serious damage. Seed of 
the King variety can be obtained from 
any of the standard seedsmen of the 
south, 
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In the Peparation of Lime and 
sulphur washes on a large scale, very 
many different formulae have, been used 
this year in the peach growing district 
along Lake Erie. Growers usually pre- 
fer to replace the salt with copper su!- 
phate. This formula has been quite 
generally used, viz, lime 50 pounds, sul- 
phur 50 pounds, copper sulphate four 
rounds ta each 150 gallons water. This 
xash is sold at the plants at 2 cents per 
gallon. In case compressed air is used 
for power, a charge of 25 cents is made 
for charging the air tank. The mixture 
is cooked by live steam. In cases where 
circular tanks are used, the steam is 
piped in from the bottom of the tank 
and conducted into four perforated 
arms, which cross each other at right 
angles. As it escapes from the small 
holes drilled on the same side, the arms 
revolve. This serves to keep the mate- 
rial agitated while cooking. In rec- 
tangular tanks, the steam is allowed to 
escape through perforated pipes near 
the bottom of the tanks.—[A. F. Bur- 
gess, Ohio Department of Agriculture. 








Fertilizers in the South—Cotton and 
other farmers in the southern states 
are rapidly increasing their consump- 
tion of fertilizers. From reports fur- 
nished by various state officials, it is 
found that in the season of 1903-4 Lou- 
isiana farmers purchase@ 94,620 tons of 
fertilizers, compared with 76,856 tons in 
1902-3. In South Carolina the increase 
was not far from 10%. Florida used 56,- 
300 tons the first three months of the 
current year, against 35,000 tons in 1902. 
In the year ending April, 1904, Alabama 
consumed 136,990 tons, against 81,900 
tons the preceding 12 months. 

Both my wife and myself read each 
issue of American Agriculturist from 

cover to cover. I begin at the front, 
but my wife begins on the back. The 
general pages occupy my attention first, 
while the household columns are equal- 
ly interesting and valuable to the 
women folks.—[E. E. Rutchinson, Otse- 
go County, N Y. 
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Rye a Profitable Crop on Poor Soils. 


JOHN T., FOX, HUNTERDON COUNTY, N J. 





HE growing of rye can be made 
quite profitable in many sec- 
tions of the east upon the 
cheaper farm lands, giving per- 
haps better money returns than 

would 





almost any other crop 
If you have some thin 


soils. 


the same 


trom 
land that will not grow good wheat, or if you 


have better land and are tired of growing 
wheat, plow early in August fully as deep as 
the soil has been turned before, give frequent 
cultivation after plowing so as to get the soil 
from and in fine condition, with 
good, firm seedbed. 

if r fertilizer, common barnyard manure well 
worked in the surface soil will give good re- 
If this cannot be secured, commercial 
fertilizers rich in phos- 


free weeds 


sults, 


in good condition if well stacked until ready to 
thresh. Always use the self-binding long straw 
thresher, unless the work is done by hand, 
which method is now almost entirely aban- 
doned. Rye is also a good crop to follow corn. 
After the corn is removed, if the land is clean, 
a thorough disking is sufficient; if not clean, 
roll and harrow the ground until you 
have a moderately firm bottom with the sur- 
face well fined, and you will get good results. 
This treatment ought to produce 18 to 20 
bushels and three-fourths of a ton of threshed 
straw per acre; under very favorable conditions 
considcrably more. Avoid low or undrained 
land. The demand for straw for paper making 
and other purposes will increase year by year. 
The progressive farmer, if he has a rather poor 
farm, had better not abandon rye growing. On 
the richer and higher priced lands, rye should 
not be sown, perhaps, unless it is to plow 


plow, 


an uncertainty among makers as to the best 
methods, as one instructor would teach a cer- 
tain line, while another would say it was 
wrong. There was no attention given to assist- 
ing the patrons in any way. The quality of the 
milk delivered at the factories Kept getting 
worse, instead of better. 

During the past season the system of group- 
ing the factories for instruction purposes was 
adopted. An instructor was appointed to give 
instruction at from 20 to 25 factories and visit 
each factory in the group as often as possible. 
Each factory agreed to pay a fee of $10 for the 
season. Four such groups were formed, with 
an instructor over each group, who visited each 
factory once a month. A chief instructor was 
appointed by the department of agriculture to 
superintend this work and to see that uniform 
work was being done in each division. To 
assist in getting uniformity all the instructors, 

before the season's 





ploriec acid always pro- 
duce good results. The 
of the crop de- 
upon the 

of straw 
grain, 
any fertilizer 
that will produce large 


profit 
pends pro- 
duction as 
much as conse- 


quently 


crops of good stiff, 
heavy straw increases 
the money returns. 


This fertilizer should 
be used in quantities 
varying from 300 to 600 
pounds per acre, as the 








work, took a ten days’ 
short course at the 
Guelph dairy school. 
This course was cer- 
tainly along the right 
line, as all the instruc- 
tors agreed on a uni- 
form line of work to 
be carried on. Each 
detail of the work was 
thoroughly discussed 
and aée_ée certain line 
agreed upon, each in- 
structor making the 
Same notes on the sub- 








needs of the soil de- ject. In this way all 
mand. I would apply the instructors started 
with fertilizer drill as out on their work with 
even as a very large the same methods of 
quantity of this kind making cheese, and do- 
of fertilizer can be ing any other work in 
used without injury connection with  in- 
to the germination of struction, and by the 
the seed. If soil is chief instructor spend- 
very poor use more ing several days each 
nitrogen in the make- month in each group, 
up of fertilizer. A good quite uniform work 
proportion for me is A BASKET OF APPLES READY FOR THE CONSUMER was done. Each in- 
400 «pounds §=grouné The iliustration is of a basket of Fallawater, and shows to advantage the manner of murterengd meaner - 
bone, 1000 pounds acid acidimeter and 12 


phosphate, 400 pounds 
muriate of potash, and 
200 pounds nitrate of 
Rye can be seeded earlier than wheat, 
because it will not be injured by the hessian 
fly like wheat. It can also be seeded later, be- 
cause the plant is more hardy; in fact, on high, 
dry land, it often makes a good crop seeded as 
late as November 1. I would not advise late 
seeding at all, if dt can be avoided. 

It should be sown between September 1 and 
October 1 for best results. About 1% bushels 
of well-cleaned seed per acre is sufficient. No 
additional care or attention need be given the 
crop until harvesting time. 

Cut with a self-binding harvester before it 
gets too ripe. As soon as the milk hardens in 
the grain it should be cut and shocked, with 
about a dozen sheaves in a shock. After stand- 
ing two or three days, in good weather, it is 
ready for stacking. It can be threshed as soon 
as the sweating period is passed, or will keep 


quality of fruit. 


soda. 





deep, and hold 14 quarts. 
mend themselves to growers who can work up a loca! trade. 


marketing apples so that the producer gets the top price and the consumer gets a choice 
The baskets are of thin veneer, 19 inches long, 9 inches wide, 6 inches 
Baskets of this size com- 


A slatted cover is used for the top. 


under to increase humus in the soil. If seeding 
to grass is intended, apply timothy seed five 
to six quarts at time of sowing rye. Sow clover 
seed in it in the spring. 


Instruction in Cheese Factories. 








During the past 15 years the system of in- 
struction carried on in Ontario was that the 
instructors were engaged by the dairymen’s 
association. Application was made by the fac- 
torymen for their services, at the rate of $3 to 
$5 per day. Their duties were to test the milk 


for adulteration and prosecute any patron found 
tampering with the milk, and if any time was 
left, give instructions on making the cheese. 
Each instructor had his own idea for making 
cheese, and very little attention was given to 
uniform methods of instruction. 


Thic caused 


glasses for makingcurd 
test. The system of 
reaching the patrons 
was to examine each can of milk as it was 
weighed in at the factory and ifany objectionable 
flavor was noticed, take a sample and make a 
curd test ef it. In the afternoon the instructor 
would go and visit those patrons. In this way 
those sending tainted or bad milk were reached 
and given the proper information to overcome 
the difficulty. Where it was not possible for 
the instructor to visit the patrons the sample 
was sent to them. The instructor tested the 
milk where requested, but did not do any prose- 
cuting for adulteration. Meetings of the pa- 
trons were held at as many factories as pos- 
sible and were addressed by the instructors. 
These meetings are a splendid thing, and do 
much to stir up the patrons to do better work. 

One of the groups of cheesemakers spent dur- 
ing the year about $12,006 in buildings and 
equipment; another $6000. 
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Tie Uneven Apple Situation. 





American Agriculturist presents below the re- 
sult of one of the most comprehensive crop in- 
vestigations ever carried out. In an effort to 
determine the actual promise of the apple crop 
of the whole continent, a local survey has been 
carried out covering every producing district, 
almost every producing county, from Nova Sco- 
tia to California. In this work we have had 
the active assistance of sover 4000 commercial 
orchardists in addition to our corps of regular 
county and township crop reporters, as well 
as dealers, packers, shippers, railroad officiais 
and others directly familiar with the local ap- 
ple situation. 


INITIAL PROMISE THIS YEAR NOT MAINTAINED. 

The early reports from orchards in 1504 were 
indicative of an unusually good promise in al- 
most every section of the country. Bioom was 
generally full, but a trifle late, and while a few 
scattered frosts were reported in the western 
district after bloom was on, there was no evi- 
dence of any appreciable frost damage. Durin:; 
the period of blossom it was the general belief 
that a full apple crop was in sight, both east 
and west. In June, however, it became appar- 
ent that in many important districts, especially 
west of the Alleghany mountains, the set of 
fruit was not in keeping with the profuseness 
of bloom, a condition which American Agricul- 
turist was one of the earliest authorities to 
point out. 

This failure to set fruit is general west of the 
Allegheny mountains, except in Michigan, and 
is met with on the Atlantic slope south of the 
valley of the Delaware river, and in parts of 
New England. In New York the set was about 
normal, but it was rather under average in 
Ontario. The failure to set fruit is variously 
attributed to many causes, but the actual basis 
of the trouble seems to have been failure of 
pollenization through heavy and dashing rain- 
fall experienced over an enormous territory 
during the hight of bloom. In addition the cool 
weather experienced during bloom, while not 
actually killing by frost, so affected vitality as 
to greatly increase the regular “June drop.” 

There is a marked change in the distribution 
of the crop this year as compared with last. 
Instead of a heavy crop in the non-commercial 
districts, and a light yield in many of the dis- 
tricts that furnish barreling stock, as was the 
case in 1903, we have now a light crop in the 
former territory and a prospect for a larger out- 
turn than last year in the sections contributing 
to the commercial supply. It is too early to 
make any Gefinite predictions as to aggregate 
volume of the crop, but it may be safely pre- 
dicted from present appearances that the great 
deficiency existing in Maryland, Virginia and 
Kentucky, and the smaller deficiency in New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, will reduce the total 
production of apples somewhat below last year’s 
volume. Such an estimate, based upon the total 
number of bearing trees and the general ap- 
pearance of orchards, necessarily includes all 
fruit, home use and cider stock, as well as bar- 
reling stock. In the matter of commercial sup- 
ply, however, the situation is very dcifferent. 

OUTLOOK BETTER EAST THAN WEST. 

As compared with last year, there is prospect 
of a considerably larger crop in northern New 
England and New York district, and a some- 
what larger yield in the western districts, so 
that in spite of a decrease in the total apple 
crop, when measured by volume only, the pros- 
pect is fair for a somewhat larger volume of 
barreling apples. 

The crop in the western commercial districts, 





the Ohio, Mississippi and Missouri valleys, is 
a very poor one, both in quantity and quality, 
but the comparison is with a still poorer crop 
in 1903, so that the present unsatisfactory out- 
look means possibly more commercial fruit 
than last year. 

As a rule the promise is better for fall than 
for winter fruit. This is especially true in the 
northern belt, like Wisconsin, Michigan and On- 
tario. East of the Allegheny mountains tne 
quality of the crop is good, better than last 
year. The early season, especially in New 
York, was dry, and there is less development 
of fungus than for two years past. 


TUE MIDDLE STATES OUTLOOK. 

The crop promise for New York is about the 
same as last year, but there is some difference 
in the general distribution over the state. In 
the western counties bordering on Lake On- 
tario, the crop ranges from about the same 
es last year to possibly a trifle larger, but 
with a generally better quality. In Orleans 
and Wayne, the crop appears larger than a year 
ago, while Niagara shows about the same; some 
fungus in Niagara orchards. In the inland 
counties of western New York the yield is from 
the same to a trifle less than last year, and with 
good quality. The heavy attack of fungus which 
has damaged the crop in this portion of the 
state for two years past is less marked this 
year, the early season having been compara- 
tively dry. In the counties of the Hudson val- 
Icy, which in a normal year produce some- 
thing like one-sixth of the apple crop of the 
state, the promise this year is for a very much 
smaller crop than a year ago, in many counties 
not ranging above three-fourths of the pro- 
duction of 1903. The promise is especially short 
in Albany, Ulster, Dutchess and Westchester. 
The quality of the crop, however, is about up 
to the normal, 


In southern New Jersey the crop is light 
and mostly made up of summer fruit, but in 
the northern and western portion of the state 
there is better promise of winter apples. The 
crop for the state as a rule, however, promises 
somewhat smaller than last year. In Burling- 
ton county the crop is light but quality espe- 
cially good. 

In western and southern Pennsylvania the 
crop is very light and of rather inferior qual- 
ity. It is especially poor west of the Alle- 
gheny mountains and along the West Virginia 
and Maryland border. In the northern and 
eastern counties, however, especially in the 
Susquehanna and Schuylkill valleys, there is a 
fairly good crop, considerably larger than was 
grown last year, and of exceptionally good 
quality. 

Last year there was a very heavy apple crop 
in Maryland and Virginia, a fact which brought 
the total production of apples in the country 
for the season of 1903 to fairly large figures. 
Commercial orcharding in these states, how- 
ever, is comparatively little practiced, and as 
a result the heavy crop which was produced 
made comparatively small impression upon the 
commercial supply. This year the crop in Mary- 
land probably will not exceed more than one- 
quarter cf last year’s production, while the pro- 
portion in Virginia is even smaller. This fall- 
ing off in these states, however, will reduce 
the total volume of production more than it 
will affect the total volume of commercial dis- 
tribution. 

¥. West Virginia and Ohio the crop promise 
is not far different from that of last year. The 
western counties of West Virginia have about 
the same crop and of about the same quality 
as in 1903. The Ohio crop, on the other hand, 
for the state as a rule will average slightly 
larger than last year, but the increase is not 








OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


material and is mainly confined to the south- 
eastern river counties like Monroe, Athens and 
yallia. 

HE UNEVEN YIELD IN CANADIAN PROVINCES* 

There are apples in every section of Ontario, 
but in those orchards which bore last year the 
crop this year is exceedingly light, and when 
averaged up for the whole province it would 
appear that the total promise this year is some- 
what less than last. A marked feature of the 
situation this season is the fact that summer 
and fall fruit promises especially heavy in a 
good share of the province, thus reducing the 
ordinary proportion of winter stock. To all 
appearances the crop of Baldwins fs about the 
same as last year, but Greenings, Russets and 
Spys apparently promise a smallereoutturn than 
in 1903. The quality of the crop promises good 
in all sections of the province. 

In Nova Scotia the crop promise is for an 
even larger yield than the good crop of last 
year. Apparently the outturn may be regarded 
as a full crop for this province under present 
orchard conditions. Taking the province as a 
whole, the best-posted apple experts believe 
that the present promise is for a crop of not 
less than 600 to 650,000 barrels, as against 500,- 
000 last year. 

In Michigan the crop promises larger than 
last year and of better quality. As last year’s 
outturn was one of fair volume, it follows that 
the crop this year should not prove much short 
of a full yield. Indiana and Illinois are excep- 
tions in the western district, showing as they do 
a promise even smaller than the exceedingly 
deficient crop of last year. The situation in 
Missouri is exceedingly mixed. In no section 
of the state is there a crop of fair volume. The 
crop in Kansas is considerably larger than 
that of a year ago. 

In presenting the following crop averages for 
the different states under review, it must be 
thoroughly understood that it is intended to 
show the promise this year of commercial fruit 
in comparison with what might be regarded 
as a full crop of commercial fruit. The basis of 
comparison is 100 as representing a perfect crop 
in which all orchards are in bearing, an ideal 
situation which is never met. The average 
crop, as reported for a series of years, would 
probably be represented by a figure somewhat 
around 70, and with this in mind, it ds possible 
to figure the crop prospect as outlined in the 
following table: 


CROP PROMISE AT OPENING OF AUGUST. 


SE Sat ddan s anders 85 Indiana ........... 40 
New Hampshire....90 Illinois ............ 25 
> 75 Wisconsin ......... 80 
Massachusetts ..... a re re 65 
a 72 Missouri ..........30 
New Jersey ........ 60 Arkansas .......... 75 
Pennsylvania ......50 Kansas ............35 
jag 30 Nebraska .......... 60 
i ere 15 Colorado .......... 5 
West Virginia ..... 40 California ......... 60 
Tennessee ......... oe ee 85 
TOCOCT  vcncv0ewee 50 Washington ....... 88 
Ne eee cio oranges ee 70 
po eee 76 Nova Scotia ....... 95 





Big Yield of Hay—From 11% acres under 
grass, George M. Clark of Connecticut this year 
secured 60 tons 175 pounds of well cured hay. 
This is an average of nearly 5% tons to the 
acre. Mr Clark’s wonderful success in growing 
hay under his methods of intensive culture and 
high fertilization have for years attracted wide 
attention in the middle and western states as 
well as in the east. Mr Clark writes that in 
his experience potash will make the grass stand 
up, whether wet or dry. He uses as a fertilizer 
bone, muriate of potash and nitrate of soda, and 
cuts six to ten tons of dry hay to the acre 
yearly. 














Egg Laying Competition of Breeds. 
THE AUSTRALIAN LAYING COMPETITION. 
Age Total eggs Market 








Breed (months) laid value 
Silver Wyandots ........ 9 1308 $36.08 
Black Orpingtons ....... 72 1274 34.34 
AHGRIGMANS coocescecsces 7 1242 32.2 
White Leghorns ........ Tle 1225 30.74 
R C Br Leghorns ....... 17 1203 35.54 
Langshan8 .ccccesce oseees 7 1195 32.70 
Bull LABMOTED o.ccccccccs 6 1190 33.52 
Black Orpingtons ....... 6 1182 29.46 
Silver Wyandots ........ 7 1180 35.58 
White Wyandots ........ 1114 1161 35.44 
Buff Wyandots .......... 9 1156 31.30 
Silver Wyandots ........ 7 1152 30.86 
MinOrcas .......0-scccceee 8 1128 28.86 
Black Orpingtons ....... 7 1124 29.52 
White Leghorns ........ 614 1122 
Black Orpingtons ....... ll 1101 
Black Orpingtons ....... 5 1100 
Black Orpingtons ......-. ll's 1100 
Silver Wyandots ......-- Tle 1091 
White Leghorns .......- 6% 1091 
Black Orpingtons ....... 7 1086 
Silver Wyandots ........ 8 1081 
ANCONAS .cccccccccccccesce 7 1080 
S C W Leghorns ........ 6 1078 
White Leghorns ........ Hlo 1073 
White Wyandots ........ 6 1072 
Buff Orpingtons ........ 7 1061 
Golden Wyandots ...... 6 1047 
White Leghorns ........ 6 1016 
Black Orpingtons ....... 7 1016 
White Leghorns ......... 7 1009 
Andalusians ......-..see 415 1004 
Andalusians .........e+e The 996 
suff Orpingtons ......... 8 994 
Buff Orpingtons ......... 615 980 
White Leghorns ......... 612 965 
Jubilee Orpingtons ...... 6 963 
Buff Orpingtons ......... 7 949 
Black Orpingtons ....... Rl, 936 
Andalusians ........-..++: ble 922 
White Leghorns ........ 6 930 
White Leghorns ........ 8 902 
LAMNBSRANB ccccscccccccces 6 902 
Black Orpingtons ....... 5s 901 
Buff Orpingtons ........ 9 893 
Black Orpingtons ....... vers 887 
White Wyandots ........ 9 882 
Buff Orpingtons ......... 10 877 
White Wyandots ........ il 875 
Black Orpingtons ....... 7 864 
Golden Wyandots ....... 7 862 
Silver Wyandots ........ 6 857 
Golden Wyandots ....... 6 845 
Buff Orpingtons ........- Ss 831 21. 
tuff Orpingtons ......... 6 825 21.70 
White Wyandots ........ 7 825 20.44 
Brown Leghorns .......-. 41, $25 19.86 
Golden Wyandots ....... 6 818 21.86 
Black Orpingtons ....... 6 $17 20.82 
Silver Wyandots ........ 7 S15 21.06 
White Leghorns ........ 7 812 20.46 
Silver Wyandots ........ § 792 20.92 
Buff Orpingtons ........ 61% 783 18.80 
Golden Wyandots ....... ble 782 18.24 
White Leghorns ......-.. 7 761 17.84 
Silver Wyandots ........ 4% 775 19.62 
Buff Orpingtons ........ Tle 740 19.78 
Black Orpingtons ....... 5 730 17.04 
MiINOTCAS coccececeserceees t 723 16.46 
Silver Wyandots ........ jhe 666 18.12 


The second annual large laying competition 
conducted by the Hawkesbury agriculturalcollege 
of New South Wales has recently been brought 
Included in it were 70 pens of six 
So popular have these tests be- 


to a close, 


birds each. 


POULTRY 


AND STOCK 


come in Australia that the third test started as 
soon as this closed. The birds were of all the 
more popular breeds and varieties, and were 
contributed by different breeders, three from 
America entering in the second contest and six 
being represented in the one now under way. 
The weather throughout was favorable to a 
good production of eggs. The fowls received 
more intelligent care than in preceding test, and 
during the 12 months only 15 hens died out 
of 420, the whole of the deaths being from 
ovarian troubles. 


THE SYSTEM OF FEEDING. 

The hens were fed on the simplest diet pos- 
sible throughout the competition. The morn- 
ing meal consisted of a mash at 7 o'clock. The 
mash was scalded with liver soup two days a 
week, and on the other five days it was simply 
mixed with water, the quantity given being an 
average of about one pint per pen, the big 
eaters taking considerably over the pint, and 
the small eaters a little under. In the after- 
noon, between 4 and 5 o’clock, the hens were 
grain fed, one pint, more or less, according to 
the appetite, of cracked corn, and sometimes 
wheat. Cut up liver was given twice a week 
at the rate of about two onuces per head. Shell 
grit was always before them, and clean water 
was given every morning. In the way of green 
food, rape was fed for three months during 
the winter, when the grass was withered. For 
the other nine months the only green food the 
hens got was the natural grass in the pens. 
The rape was fed whole in the leaf at the 
rate of about a dozen leaves to a pen every 
second day. 

Expert D. S. Thompson, who was in charge 
of the competition, says: The test has demon- 
strated that with close attention and constant 
work, egg production will pay well. That good 
results can be obtained from the plainest food, 
and that corn can be fed largely with good re- 
sults. That hens will lay better without than 
with males, and at less expense. That the 
smaller the flock in each pen the better the 
results will be. That hens must not be allowed 
to go broody if a large production of eggs is 
to be obtained. 

There were 41 pens entered in the preceding 
contest, in which Black Orpington stood first, 
Silver Wyandots second, and Rose Comb White 
I eghorns third, in the number of eggs laid. The 
conclusions drawn by Mr Thompson should not 


[5] 


be accepted as final. There seems to have been 
no account made of the item of labor, and as 
all pens consisted of six hens, there was nothing 
to show that the small flock gave best results, 

These laying tests in Australia have stimu- 
lated breeding for heavy egg production in the 
Same manner that the poultry shows in Amer- 
ica stimulate breeding for fine feathers. They 
also prove the fallacy of the prevailing im- 
pression among farmers generally that pure 
breeds are delicate and do not lay as well as 
common fowls. They show that poultry prop- 
erly cared for will yield a handsome profit, and 
also that it is not the breed or variety which 
influences the egg yield so much as it is a 
question of strain or stock of each breed or 
variety. This is shown by the fact that Silver 
Wyandots and Black Orpingtons stood at both 
ends of the list. The cost of feeding during the 
year was $590.64, and the market value of eggs 
$1808.96, which left a profit of $1218.32 on 442 
hens. The accompanying table gives the data 
of the competition. 


Dry Walks in the Farm Yard. 








Nothing is appreciated more around the 
house and barns during the winter and spring 
than dry walks and drives. A plank walk is 
the finest, but is too expensive for working 
farmers. But a good graveled walk is within 
the reach of nearly everybody. The usual way 
of making them is to draw bank or creek gravel 
and spread it several inches thick where the 
walk or drive is wanted. It should be made 
high in the center and slcping to the sides. If 
you cannot get gravel, then ashes, cinders, slag 
from blast furnaces or even sawdust may be 
used. 

A much better job may be mace by laying 
out the walk or drive of the des‘red width 
and digging out the surtace soil tu a depth of 
several inches or a foot. Fill up with stones, 
placing the largest at the bottom and smaller 
ones in between and on top. Over this spread 
a layer of gravel, or other material as men- 
tioned above, and you will have a walk that is 
dry at all times. If it runs through a hollow 
or wet place it will not be necessary to do any 
excavating, but pile the stones on top of tho 
ground and the gravel on top. Suca « walk 
will last for years and be of great comfort 
and service. 












































A LEADER AMONG THE HOLSTEINS, 


PRINCESS WAYNE 7TH 


The Holstein cow, Princess of Wayne 7th, shown above, is regarded by many leading authorities as one of the best representatives 


of her breed in this country. For many years she was the attraction of the well-known Yeoman’s herd, 
Henry Stevens & Son of Oswego county, N Y, who paid $1800 for her. 
butter and 487.9 pounds milk in seven days. 


Her milk for the week averaged 4% fat. 


She is now the property of 


When seven years old she made an official record of 24.1 pounds 
At the same time she made a 14-day official record 


9 


of 46 pounds and 14.3 ounces butter, and has given 74 pounds 3 ounces milk per day; 1916 pounds 3 ounces in 30 days, and 14,234 pounds 


3 ounces in one year. 


2I 
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SEPARATORS 


How would you buy a million 
dollars’ worth of separators? 
You would learn everything about 
them, Try them everywhere, every- 
how. Investigate from “A” to “Iz- 
zard.” The John Deere Plow peo- 
ple did so and have bought, out- 
rizht, after exhaustive trials and 
thorough examination, nearly 


A Million Dollars Worth 


of Tubular Cream Separators. They 

bought te sell—stake a million,ands 

world wide reputation, on Tubular 

quality. More positive proofof Tubu- 

lar superiority is im- 

possible. ‘The low 

supply can—simple, 

easy to wash, tubular 

bowl-are found only 

in Sharples Tubular 

Separators, Big im- 

plement dealers—the 

6trongest houses in 

the world, those who 

get first choice-know 

this and select the@/S 

Tubular. Such are} 

the Dairy Outfit Co., 

England; Richter & 

Robert, Germany; 8. Plissonier, France; 

New.ll & Co., Australia; Runciman & 

Co., Argentine. In their judgment Tue 
bulars are best and their judgment is 

dependable—is right. Ask for catalog 


No. D-1LU 
P, M. Sharples 


Sharples 
Chicago, iiicote West Chester, Pe. 





KA DEXX 


> Cream Extractor 


Has three times the scparat- 
ing roa of other makes, 
oes not mix water an 


Beats Them All 


because it gets more cream. 
More butter. Greater profits. 
Ramer tog lean and operate. No 





Durable. Anti-rust 
throughout, Results _guaran- 
teed. Catalog free. ite to- 


day. We want good agents. 
KA DEXX CREAM SEPARATOR CO, 
14 Ka Dexx Bldg. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


$100 REWARD 


for any case of colic, curb, 
splints, contracted or knotted 
cords, recent shoe boils, splints 
or callous that cannot be per- 
manently and positively cured, 
if directions are followed, by 


TUTTLE’S 
ELIXIR. 


d pavine, Ring Bone. Cockle Joints 
Scratches, Crease Heol, Founder, Sore Backs and 
Shoulders, Bruises, Wire ead a Saddie Calis. 

etc. an 
endorsed by Adams Express Co., Chicago ¥ x Department 
and others. Tuttie’s fonesean ‘Worm Powders never fail. 
Tuttle's Cony ps the pains and aches of mankind 
instantly. Our 100-page ton, “Veterinary Experience” free. 


Tuttle's Elixir Co., 50 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 
Beware of all other Elixirs. Tuttle's is the only genuine 
Avoid all blisters; they areonly temporary relicf. 






















“* Buy Direct ’’ INGERSOLL’S 


MIXED PAINTS 


From factory at WHO: PRICES. For 
Houses, Barns, Roofs, all colors, clr SAVE Dealers’ 
— In use 62 years. Officially Endorsed by the 
oun Low prices wi!' surprise you. Write for Sam 7 

+ INGERSOLL 266 Piymouth St., Brooklyo, N. 


SPAVIING 


and 


Once hard to cure—easy now. 
minute treatment does it. No other 
method so easy, quick and painless. ff 
No other method sure. 
Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 7”: 
cures even the very worst cases—none 
too old. or bad. Money back if it ever 
fails. Lots of information if you write. 
Book about Spavin, Ringbone, Curb, 
Splint, Bog Spavin and other horse 
troubles sent free. 


FLEMING BROS., Chem 
921 Union Stock Yards, Onienss, 
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BARN AND DAIRY 


Fighting Flies About Stables, 


H. Cc. JOYNES, 





It is an easy matter to make a cheap 
and very effective fly trap to kill off 


flles about cow 
and horse sta- 
bles. A tight bar- 
rel, with one 


head out, is plac- 
ed in a corner of 


the stable and 
filled with wa- 
ter. A loose 
board cover, a, is 
placed on the 
barrel, and an 


old tin plate, d, 
is tacked to the 
board cover to 
hold any attrac- 
tive fly bait. 
Take one yard 
of screen wire 
and tack it 
around a circular board head, ¢, a little 
less than 1 foot in diameter. The wire 
screen should be of a width about 2 
wash water added, churn revolved and 
water drained off. The worker was 
put in gear and seven pounds salt to 
100 butter added. After working eight 
minutes the butter was packed. I had 
nearly 600 pounds in this churning. 
Of course it is necessary to have good 





TRAP IN POSITION, 


milk, but after that I think having 
a good starter and pasteurizing the 
wash water and the cream is what 


helped the most in getting the high 


Another thing that I think helps 


score, 
a great deal is that I always pump 
air through the cream all the time I 
am heating and cooling. This drives 


off a great part of the bad odors in 
the cream. I pasteurize all of my 
cream. I think that this is the only 
way to handle it. 


A Plea for Lincoln Sheep. 


CHESTER COUNTY, PA. 





EDWARD WALTER, 





In my opinion, the Lincoln is superior 
to all other breeds of sheep in fineness 
and weight of fleece, hardiness and vi- 
tality. They clip on an average 16 
pounds each and there are records of 
their having clipped from 20 to 23 
rounds each. Ewes at two years old 
weigh from 200 to 225 pounds and bucks 
225 to 280 pounds. Lambs one day old 
weigh from 16 to 20 pounds. They differ 
from the Leicesters in having shorter 
legs and wool all over the body, except 
the legs and forehead. They have @ 
dotted or mottled ear and are very 
much more prolific and hardy. 

They are more compact than Cots- 
wolds, with legs not much more than 
half as long, and do not require nearly 
as much attention at time of lambing. 
They are hardy, more prolific and much 
better mothers, and clip more wool of 2 
much finer quality. My herds have tak- 
en first premium over all other long- 
wooled breeds at our county fair ever 
since I commenced breeding them. I 
have exhibited them at our own and 
several other state fairs and have in- 
variably carried off first premium. For 
wool and mutton combined they have 
no equal. 





Making Pasteurized Creamery Butter. 


J. C. JOSLIN, MINNESOTA. 





The milk from which my prize butter 
was made was all two days old. It 
was tempered in a pasteurizer to about 
90 degrees and then separated. The 
cream was at once put into a ripener 
and as soon as the skimming was done 
it was pasteurized right in the ripener 
at a temperature of 146 degrees and 
held 30 minutes at that temperature. 
It was then cooled down to 68 degrees 
when the starter was added. The cream 
was held at 68 degrees for about four 
hours, cooled to 62 and held two hours, 
then cooled to 56 and held until morn- 
ing and churned. 

When the butter came in fair sized 
granules the buttermilk was drained 
off, about 100 gallons of pasteurized 


inches less than the depth of the bar- 
rel. Tack three pieces of lath on cyl- 
inder, b, for legs to project % imch be- 
low the bottom. Put a large screw or 
nail in center of the cylinder head for 
lifting it in and out of the barrel of 
water. Set the cylinder on the barrel 
cover, over the bait. 

The flies will crawl under the cylin- 
der to get at the bait and instead of go- 
ing out as they went in, will rise up in 
the cylinder. Several times during the 
day the barrel cover can be carefully 
removed and the cylinder submerged 
in the barrel of water until the flies are 
drowned, when it can be reset. It is 
astonishing the number of flies that 
may be killed by this trap during a day. 





Horse Shows in America. 


W. S. SPARK, ENGLAND, 





I have seen horses winning prizes at 
shows in this country which were un- 
mistakably roarers. It surprised me 
greatly because I thought that the pri- 
mary object of a horse show was to im- 
prove the breed of horses, and not to 
play to the gallery. 

The farmer is not thought of and ca- 
tered to sufficiently at these shows. He 
is the man who breeds the horses. His 
interests, therefore, should be better 
looked after. I would suggest to those 
who are kind enough to give prizes at 
these shows that they should do more to 
encourage the farmer by giving a great- 
er number of prizes to farmers for 
brood mares and two and three-year- 
olds. 

The present system of giving so much 
encouragement to the dealer and so lit- 
tle to the farmer is most detrimental to 
the interests of the country,and I would 
recommend to those who have the man- 
agement of shows that they put this 
matter right before they issue their 
next list of prizes. 


-— 


Combined Horse and Cow Barn~ 
This plan shows a nice arrangement 
where it is convenient to keep horses 
and cows under the same roof. The 
floor, 12x30 feet, is used as a workshop, 
where harness mending and carpenter 
work can be done. The carriage house 
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PLAN FOR GENERAL BARN. 


may also be used for farm implements 
if all the space is not needed for car- 
riages and wagons. The cows are kept 
in stanchions in a cheap lean-to. 





Protection from Flies during hot 


days of midsummer results in a larger 
quantity of milk in the dairy, but the 
farmer must investigate carefully the 
merits of the different stock protectors 
offered for sale, as many of them prove 
worthless after a few trials. A simple 
remedy advertised elsewhere, called 
Shoo-Fly, has been a favorite for 20 
years, and is to-day recognized as es- 
pecially effective. The Shoo-Fly Manu. 
facturing Company, of 1005 Fairmount 
avenue, Philadelphia, offers to send for 
$1 enough of the preparation to protect 
200 cows, guaranteeing its efficacy. 


Bloody Milk—J. H., New York, has a 
cow that has been giving bloody milk 
for a few days; the udder does not 
seem to be sore. This trouble is caused 
either by a spongy condition of the 
glands of the udder or ulcers in the 
tube of teats. Bathe the udder after 
each milking and inject a little of the 
following into the teats: Tannic acid 
40 grains and two ounces each of glyc- 
erin and water. Also give one teaspoon 
sulphate of iron at a dose twice a day 
in bran mash and continue it for two 
weeks if needed. 





“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 





The Yorkshire as a Profitable Hog, 


W. OWENS, QUEBEC, 





My experience in the raising of hogs 
has included the Berkshire, Yorkshire 
and Tamworth breeds. The latter were 
found profitable for crossing with the 
two former. 

Of late years I have confined my at- 
tention to the improved large Yorkshira 
for several reasons. They mature ear- 
ly, as pigs farrowed in March are ready 
for market in August or September, 
when they command the highest price. 
It is generally possible to receive $2 per 
hundred weight more in August and in 
the early part of September for pork 
than in October or November, when 
the majority of farmers market their 
hogs. 

An excellent point with this breed is 
the fact that the sows produce large 
litters, are good mothers and are quiet 
and easy to handle when in the breed- 
ing pens. My Yorkshires’ give two 
litters yearly of 10 to 18 pigs each, or 
an average of 13 pigs a litter. Animals 
of this breed have good limbs and are 
seldom troubled with rheumatism or 
paralysis, making it possible to keep 
good breeders for years. 

It pays to keep a certain number of 
old sows for breeding purposes. There 
are 22 sows on my farm. Six have far- 
rowed since February 1 and eight are 
expected to farrow early in March. The 
remainder are young sows and . will 
come in about the latter part of April. 
Had I sufficient warm breeding pens, 


my swine would be bred to litter about 
March 1. As soon as the pigs are 
weaned, the best sows are bred for a 


second litter and the remainder are fed 
off for the spring market. 

The majority of the pigs are sold 
when six or eight weeks old at $5 each 
for breeding purposes. The balance are 
fed for market. There is a large pig- 
gery on the farm, but the pigs winter 
better in the basement of the cow and 
horse barns, where they receive plenty 
of exercise turning over the manure. 
The brood sows are invariably in a good 
healthy condition when moved to the 
breeding pens. I consider swine as 
profitable as any stock, especially on a 
dairy farm. 

The Best Flavored Pork is obtained 
from swine fed skimmilk. Next to milk, 
corn, barley, oats, peas and wheat pro- 
duce good meat. Potatoes produce a 
very light pork. Hogs fed any by- 
products of the flour mill alone produce 
pork of poor flavor. Beans produce a 
hard and somewhat flavorless meat. 








Clover Hay cut green and thoroughly 
cured may form a part of the pigs’ ra- 
tion during the winter. It should be 
chaffed and allowed to soak in scalding 
water and then added to the swill. This 
rrovides a liberal amount of protein 
aad ig relished by the pigs. 


Corn for Hers in Summer—T would 
reduce the corn ration considerably 
during summer but never eliminate it 
entirely. It is the cheapest grain we 
have, but aside from that, yellow corn 
gives a color to the egg yolk that we 
must have in fancy eggs. A light-col- 
ored yolk will not do. Clover will help 
to give the required color, as will other 
green food to a varying degree, but 
good yellow corn puts on the finishing 
touch.—F. H. Valentine, Bergen 
County, N J. 





Malformed Teats—F. B. T., New 
York, has a cow that has an extra 
opening in both her hind teats, through 
which the milk comes while being 
milked. Use a milk tube to draw cff 
the milk through the proper channe! 
and when the cow becomes dry have 
the teats operated on by a veterinarian. 





Potato Outlook Promising. 





Although August is the critical pe- 
riod for blight in the more northerly 
sections of the potato belt, farmers are 
generally greatly encouraged over the 
prospects for 1904 tubers. To date, come 
plaints of blight and other deleterious 
agents have been comparatively few. 
This optimistic prospect for the potato 
harvest is quite significant, in view of 
the moderate increase in acreage which 
was reported by American Agricultur- 
ist last month. 

Up to the opening of the present 
week scarcely any signs of blight were 
discernible in the potato belt of Wis- 
consin, and the stand was satisfactory 
to growers. However, farmers are not 
out of the woods, as the blight period 
is just at hand. Recent local showers 
were quite beneficial to Michigan po- 
tatoes. In Indiana the weather was 
somewhat dry. 

Farther east the leading potato pro- 
ducing states show equally hopeful con- 
ditions. The New York crop gives no 
general evidence of blight. This is high- 
ly encouraging, considering the ad- 
vaneed stage of the season. In south- 
ern New England early potatoes are 
now being marketed. Some complaint 
is made, however, that the luxuriance 
of the vine is responsible for somewhat 


disappointing harvest returns. All mar- 
kets are now being well supplied with 
potatoes and prices are generally 
within the range of $1.25 to $1.75 per 


barrel. 





The Possibilities in Exporting Peaches. 





A small business at present, there is 
a possibility of eventually developing 
the export trade with Europe in tender 
and highly perishable fruits such as 
ripe peaches, apricots, etc. Studying 
conditions at first hand this summer at 
Covent Garden and other English fruit 
markets, an editorial representative of 


American Agriculturist found few 
peaches on sale at a time (July) 
when they are always plentiful on 
our side the ocean. The fruit of- 
fered was generally wrapped in tis- 
sue paper, bearing the appearance 
ef a hothouse’ product, although 


some of the peaches were grown in the 
orchard. The fruit sold at almost pro- 
hibitive prices. 

Wholesale fruit dealers did not speak 
encouragingly of the possibilities in 
shipping peaches long distances, owing 
to the perishable quality of the fruit. 
Experiments are now being tried in the 
way of shipping Spanish grown peaches 
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to the English markets, but results as 
to quality and attractiveness are so far 
indifferent. 

“As to oranges,” said J. C. Houghton, 
a Liverpool wholesale dealer, to an ed- 
itorial representative of American Ag- 
riculturist, “all that stands in the way 
of England using enormous quantities 
of California and Florida oranges is the 
cost. Heavy rail freights before the 
fruit can reach the eastbound steamship 
are practically prohibitive, We are get- 
ting plenty of Valencias, and at low 
cost. In earlier years we paid freight 
of 2s 6d (62 cents) a box for oranges 
loaded at Valencia, and delivered at our 
Liverpool docks. Subsequently the 
freight declined to ls. When ocean 
freights are unusually low we get Va- 
lencia oranges laid down at 9d (18cents) 
a box. This simply shuts out oranges 
from your side of the water.” 


Seeking Australian Trade—German 
papers call attention to the fact that 
the unimportance of the textile com- 
merce between’ the empire and Austra- 
lia is due largely to lack of aggressive- 
ness on the part of German manufac- 
turers. They urge that the latter send 
special representatives to the larger 
Australian cities instead of leaving so- 
liciting to English resident houses, The 
suggestion might be taken up by Amer- 
ican cloth makers, and thus be tha 
means of increasing the demand for our 
raw cotton and wool. 








ABUSES OF THE PRESENT LAND LAWS 


The grabbers are availing themselves of loopholes in existing law, which 
enable them to get title upon now arid lands that are to be improved by na- 


tional irrigation works. 


ulators a big price for the land. 


Then the honest settler will have to pay these spec- 
No wonder land reform failed in congress, 





» More Apples Shipped in Bulk. 


According to Pres C. H. Weaver of 
the International apple shippers’ asso- 
ciation, the most noticeable effect of 
high prices for new barrels is seen in 
the increased quantity of medium and 
low grade apples which are shipped to 
market in bulk in car lots. “A much 
greater percentage than ever before in 
the history of the trade was marketed 
in that manner in the fall of 1903," said 
Mr Weaver. “It is not a satisfactory 
method for the dealer, yet a continuous 
advance in barrel prices will have a 
tendency to cause the farmer and pack- 
er to grade their fruit more closely, 
packing only the best in new barrels, 
while second-hand barrels, bulk ship- 
ments and other cheap methods wil] be 
devised for transporting the medium 
quality from the grower to the con- 
sumer who scrutinizes the price more 
closely than the quality. 

“As near as I can learn, western 
farmers and apple packers can contract 
at the present time for No 1 barrels 
from 35 to 38 cents at the factory, and 
for No 2 barrels at 30 to 32 cents. These 
prices are somewhat higher than a year 
ago at this time. As the apple crop in 
the Mississippi valley will be a small 
one at the best, it is thought that about 
present prices will continue through the 
season. The tendency is to stick to bar- 
rels for the better grade of apples, al- 
though some growers are learning to 
use the bushel box properly and an oc- 
casional one turns to crates and bas- 
kets. Good second-hand barrels are in 
demand for the medium grades.” 


Central America—G. A. H., Guata- 
mala: Ginseng is raised in the United 
States. Get a copy of the book en- 
titled “Ginseng,” published by the Or- 
ange Judd company, N Y. It will be 
sent postpaid for 50 cents. Silk worms 
are propagated to some extent in the 
United States. North Carolina is mak- 
ing the most extensive experiments 
along this line. The address of the 
Oxnard construction company is 32 
Nassau street, New York city, N Y. 








India’s Cottonseed Trade—Exports 
of cottonseed from India jumped from 
2435 tons in 1900 to 228,500 tons in 1903, 
It is proposed that hereafter the oil be 
manufactured at home and exported 
in the refined shane. It is said that 
Egyptian and American cottonseed 
yield 5% more oil than Indian, but come 
plete tests of the relative merits of dif- 
ferent seeds have not been made. 





The Malope is a pretty annual plant 
growing from 1 to 3 feet high and pro- 
ducing an abundance of mallow-like 
flowers. It comes both red and white, 
the white variety being shown in the 
picture. The malope is of easy culture, 
like most annuals. It does best in a 
good rich soil and the only precaution 
needed is to sow the seed early in spring 
so that the plants may become well 
established before hot weather. 





A Legal Bushel of Onions—Weights 
vary greatly in the onion producing 


states. The laws provide that a bushel 
shall weigh as follows in the states 
named: 

Indiana .....48lbs Illinois ......571bs 
ee Wisconsin ...57 
Michigan ....54 ET skeccecole 
eee | Maine ....... 52 
, oe 50 | Connecticut .52 


New York. ..57 





Closed Uterus—Subscriber, New 
York, wants to know if there are any 
instruments for opening the womb of a 
cow after it has grown entirely up. 
Such operations should only be under- 
taken by a qualified veterinary surgeon 
and then they are usually not success- 
ful, 

American Agriculturist gives us very 
great pleasure in the home. It is an 





(7) 
HOW TO FIND OUT. 


Fill a bottle or common glass with 
your water and let it stand twenty-four 
hours; a sediment or settling indicates 
an unhealthy condition of the kidneys; 
if it stains the linen it is evidence of 
kidney trouble; too frequent desire to 
pass it, or pain in the back, is also con- 
vincing proof that the kidneys and 
bladder are out of order. 


What To Do. 


There is comfort in the knowledge 
so often expressed that Dr. Kilmer's 
Swamp-Root, the great kidney remedy, 
fulfills every wish in curing rheuma- 
tism, pain in the back, kidneys, liver, 
bladder and every part of the urinary 
passage. It corrects inability to hold 
water and scalding pain in passing it, 
or bad effects following use of liquor, 
wine or beer, and overcomes that un- 
pleasant necessity of being compelled 
to go often during the day, and to get 
up many times during the night. The 
mild and the extraordinary effect of 
Swamp-Root is soon realized, It stands 
the highest for its wonderful cures of 
the most distressing cases. If you need 
a medicine you should have the best. 
Sold by druggists in fifty-cent and one- 
dollar sizes. 

You may have a sample bottle of 
Swamp-Root, the great kidney remedy, 
and a book that tells all about it, both 
sent absolutely free by mail. Address, 
Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
When writing be sure to mention that 
you read this generous offer in the 
American Agriculturist. Don’t make any 
mistake, but remember the name, 
Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, and the address, Binghamton, N. 
Y., On every bottle. 

GINSENG Culture and Profits of Gin- 
seung FREE. Send for it. 
D.BRANDT, Box 520, Bremen,Ohio. 
rown. Roots and seeds for sale, 
GINSENG oom in your garden. Piant in 
Fall. Booklet and Magazine, 4c. 


OZARK GINSENG GO., Dept. J-7, Joplin, Mo. 


F 8 ifi halm 
No More Blind Horses ieron Biinasess bet armor 
sore eyes, Barry Co., lowa City,lowa,have sure cure 


66 99_kills Prairio Dogs, 
Woodchucks,Gophers, 
and Grain Insects. 
“The wheels of the 


grind slow but 
exceed 6 weevil, bat you can 


to dingy 6 vas othe 
oo een FumaCarbon Bisulphide” ste avin” 


DWARD R. TAYLOR, Penn Yan, N ~ a 
SAN JOSE SCALE 
and other INSECTS killed by 


Gooon’s 
Caustic Potash Whale-Oil Soap No. 3 


Endorsed by U.S. Dept. of Agri. and State Experim 
Stations. This soa ion Pertti: as well as an Inesecti- 
cide. 50-lb. kegs 2.0; 10nd, kegs, £1.50: half ba: 

b., »* d 


. 
1b., 33¢ per Ib; i Sony 
= te et suouD Oo a _ 
089-41 N. Front Street, Pa 
buying. Special 
strection, Added 
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MONARCH MACHINERY OOMPANY, 
41 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


SEED 
Prices 'e 


AND ROOTS. 
50-cent book on 





Fortunes in this plant. Easily 














“Investigate the Monarch” 
Hydraulic Press before 
Con- 
Cou- 





GET BIGGER PRICES 














invaluable aid to successful life.—{A. 
Hutchings, Onondaga County, N Y. 


CRIMSON CLOVER SE 
8. JOF 


; ED, new crop, home 
grown. R. INSTON, Box 3, 


Stockley, Del. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Cents for six mouths; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year, (A year’s subscription free for a 
club of two new subscribers.) Subscriptions can 
commence at any time during the year, Specimen 
copy free, Foreign subscriptions, except Canada, 
$2, or 88 4d per year, postpaid, 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, Thus Jan 05 shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to January 1, 19J5, 
Feb05 to February 1, 1905, and so on. When pay- 
ment is made the date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed accordingly. A , 

DISCONTINUANGES — Responsible subscribers 
will continue to receive this journal until the pub- 
lishers are notified by letter to discontinue, when 
all verrearages must be paid. If you do not wish 
the journal continued for another year after your 
subscription has expired, you should then notify us 
to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change 
in the address, subscribers should be sure to give 
their old as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to s0- 
licit subscriptions, Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate 
line (14 lines to the inch) each insertion. Dis- 
counts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
ete, on application and correspondence invited. For 
Farmers’ Exchange advertising rates, see that de- 

artment, 

OUR GUARANTEF—With each subscriber to the 
American Agriculturist we positively _ guarantee, 
while his subscription lasts, that no advertisement 
is allowed in our columns unless we believe that 
any subscriber can safely do business with the ad- 
yertiser, and we agree to make good any loss which 
any such subscriber may sustain by trusting any 
such advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate 
swindler: but we do not undertake to adjust trifling 
differences between subscribers and responsible ad- 
vertisers, To take advantage of this guarantee, writ- 
ten complaint must be made to the publisher within 
one week from the date of any unsatisfactory trans- 
action, with proofs of the swindle and loss, and 
within one month from the date when the adver- 
tisement anneared, and the subscriber muct prove 
that in writing to the advertiser he said: “I saw 
your adv. in the old reliable A. A.” 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or 
express money order, or registered letter, although 
small amounts may be sent with little risk by 
regular mail. Postage stamps will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1, one-cent stamps erred, 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made 
payable to Orange Judd Company. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
Homestead Building 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
62 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
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Who Are Worthy of Note? 





What farmer in your school district, 
township, county or state is most wor- 
thy of recognition by reason of his suc- 
cess, and why? Please give us the full 
name and postoffice address of one or 
more farmers that you think worthy of 
honor, and state in what particular line 
their experience, success or methods 
are such as to be of interest to our 
readers or helpful to others. 

We invite a generous response to this 
inquiry, and trust it will put us in touch 
with many successful, practical men 
and women who for one reason or an- 
other might not be reached in other 
ways. There are thousands upon thou- 
sands of such farmers—usually quiet, 
progressive men who do not make much 
noise in the world, but whose straight- 
forward management and success in 
agriculture are examples that would be 
instructive if properly studied by our 
experts and written up for the benefit 
of the readers of American <Agricul- 
turist. 

Some of these people are large farm- 
ers or operators, but there are many so- 
called “small farmers” or growers of 
one or two specialties, who in their par- 
ticular lines afford instructive examples 
of great practical value to those who 
live by any branch of agriculture. Then 
again, there are farmers who have a 
peculiar knack in doing some one kind 
of work, a description of which would 
help our readers to profit by their ex- 
ample. 

It is the names and addresses of all 
agriculturists belonging to either of 
these classes that we desire, together 
with a few words descriptive of their 
operations and of the special thing in 


EDITORIAL 


which they may be most successful. 
Here is a-chance for you to give us a 
“tip” that may enable us to do a nice 
thing for those worthy of honor. 


>_> 





To study and to improve living things 
is the watchword of the American 
breeders’ association, auspiciously 
launched some months ago, and an- 
nounced at the time in these columns, 
It is a satisfaction to note that prog- 
ress is being made in the campaign to 
secure a large and influential member- 
ship. The state chairmen in the va- 
rious states, and other state commit- 
teemen, are inviting thousands of ani- 
mal breeders, plant breeders, scientists 
interested in heredity and evolution, 
and others who are interested in plant 
and animal improvement, to become 
members. Sec W. M. Hays of St An- 
thony Park, Minn, to whom all remit- 
tances are made, reports daily re- 
sponses in the way of remittances for 
membership. Some have expressed the 
belief that the annual membership at 
$1 is too low. Animal breeders espe- 
cially commend the proposed scheme 
of a directory of breeders, showing 
classes of live stock and plants for sale 
by breeders, and showing specialties of 
scientists interested in breeding. Phy- 
sicians and teachers are taking an in- 
terest in this association, that they 
may know more about the general sub- 
ject of heredity. There is a wide range 
of interests represented by those who 
join this new association. Not only is 
the number of breeders of different 
kinds of animals in America increasing, 
but the field crops and many of the 
horticultural crops are being taken up 
by breeders who are improving them 
by systematic breeding. The ‘work of 
the experiment stations and the United 
States department of agriculture is es- 
pecially effective in reducing breeding 
to more of a science. 


a 


An auction sale of live stock was at- 
tempted as a feature of an eastern 
agricultural fair last season. A num- 
ber of good animals were put up, but 
the demand from buyers was very lim- 
ited, mainly because nobody knew there 
was to be a sale of stock. It was not 
advertised and the buyers did not turn 
out. In fact, this fair, like many oth- 
ers, was but slimly attended by up-to- 
date farmers and breeders, because 
they knew it had been running down 
for years, and they had seen no adver- 
tisement of any sale or other features 
of merit that warranted them in giving 
it a day. Sales of live stock and prod- 
uce may, however, become increasingly 
frequent and profitable at agricultural 
exhibitions, farmers’ institutes and sim- 
ilar affairs. This is something that 
should be made the most of, but when- 
ever it is attempted a first essential is 
that the sale be widely and efficiently 
advertised, and that the stock offered 
be in quantity and quality to attract a 
large body of buyers. 

OTD 





The reorganization of our rural 
schools in many places is a step in the 
right direction. It is possible to com- 
bine several schools into one and sup- 
port what is known as a union school 
to better advantage than where they 
are kept in distinct districts. There is 
much room for improvement along 
these lines. Farmers should take the 
matter under consideration and see if 
they cannot unite their schools and 
make them better than they are at pres- 
ent, 





Little Belgium is quite in evidence 
in agricultural exhibits at St Louis, af- 
fording object lessons in intensive 
farming to our own people. The exhib- 
its are interesting and deserve a visit. 
Much information is afforded relating 
to such subjects as the breeding of do- 
mestic animals, especially Belgian draft 
horses, so popular in the United States. 
Agricultural education as brought out 
in this exhibit also plays a very impor- 


tant part in the rural economy of Bel- 
gium. It is interesting to note that 
the teaching staffs of the agricultural 
schools and the state agriculturists 
have founded a study association for 
the mutual improvement of the mem- 
bers. A limited number of copies of a 
little book covering the various phases 
of agricultural education in Belgium 
have been placed at the disposal of our 
own department of agriculture. Anyone 
interested may secure a copy upon early 
application to Director A. C. True, of- 
fice of experiment stations, Washing- 
ton, D C. 


-— 
=—_ 





The free scholarships offered by many 
of our agricultural colleges are spe- 
cial inducements for ambitious boys 
and girls from the farm to secure an 
agricultural and domestic science edu- 
catica free. These provisions are usu- 
ally made by the state and have been 
the means of assisting many worthy 
students. Strange as it may seem, in 
many counties these scholarships go 
begging for lack of applicants. This 
should not be. There are hundreds of 
bright boys and girls in each county of 
every state who should aspire for this 
honor and represent their county at 
their state agricultural college. 


-— 





The question of automobiles is becoms- 
ing a serious one to farm communities. 
Not that the average farmer is puz- 
zled to determine whether to buy a 
$500 runabout or 40 horse power French 
racing machine; that matter can be set- 
tled by the city sporting man with 
money to burn, or the “kid-gloved” res- 
ident of a country seat. But for the 
plain work-a-day farmer, who is great- 
ly annoyed, and at times positively 
damaged by the recklessly driven auto, 
it is very evident that something should 
be done to properly control the use of 
these motor cars. They are a fixed fact; 
they must be regulated in the way they 
use and occupy the public highways. 
Granted that the increased use of auto- 
mobiles is doing something to increase 
the sentiment in favor of good country 
roads. Yet the driver of an auto 
need not for a moment imagine 
he owns the road, and that the 
farmer with a nervous span of 
horses must take to the bushes, or 
climb a mud bank at the approach of a 
car driven at a high rate of speed. The 
first step in bringing about a reform is 
to know exactly what the law pre- 
scribes as to speed, etc. The next is to 
secure further state legislation, if need- 
ed; then see that the law is carried out, 
in a spirit of fairness to both sides, yet 
without fear or favor. 


——_— 


We cannot furnish the postoffice ad- 
dresses of contributors to these col- 
umns. This in justice to ourselves and 
to the contributors, who would often be 
besieged with letters which they have 
neither time nor inclination to answer, 
Nor should this office be made the 
clearing house for miscellaneous corre- 
spondence. Subscribers generally un- 
derstand this, but some of the new 
friends, constantly being added to our 
big family, send in asking for this in- 
formation. If you have anything to buy 
or sell, place a small adv in our Farm- 
ers’ Exchange, or consult our regular 
advertisers, all of whom are reliable. 





Careful and prompt attention is paid 
to every complaint received from read- 
ers concerning our advertisers. Very 
few of these are received, but if you 
have one, let us know promptly. Our 
advertisers’ returns will be greatly in- 
creased if our readers will order goods 
direct from them. Subscribers will se- 
cure what they need at low prices, and 
by our guarantee on this page are pro- 
tected against loss. They will confer a 
favor on the editor by notifying the ad- 
vertisers that they saw their advertise- 
ment in this paper. 


From Farm to Market. 
Selling Butter to Best Advantage. 


F. H. HARMON, ST LAWRENCE COUNTY, Nn y, 





{This article was among the prize win- 
ners in the American Agriculturist contest 
on How to market farm produce.] 

We moved on our farm February 1, 
1903, and started making butter. Our 
place is located one mile from city limits. 
We were entire strangers, so had to 
work up a trade entirely on the merits 
of our butter. 

I first took a few pounds to a nearby 
store, but was disgusted, for they of- 
fered only 18 cents when creamery was 
selling at 32 cents a pound. I would 
not sell to them, but determined to deal 
with private customers. 

It was hard to get anybody to give 
it a trial, but one woman took a pound 
to test, saying if it was good she knew 
of others who were anxiouS to secure 
good country butter. I asked 25 cents 
a pound. The butter suited her and I 
kept gaining customers. Soon I was 
selling about 90 pounds a week, or all 
I made, and was refusing new custom- 
ers nearly every day. 

I told my trade to look for me every 
Tuesday and Friday forenoons and al- 
ways kept my word, so if they were 
completely out of butter they did not 
worry, for they knew I would be there 
before dinner. Promptness in keeping 
your word is an essential: no matter 
if at some personal inconvenience. 

We always churned the cream when 
it was ripe and aimed to have every- 
thing neat and clean about the butter. 
Also put it up in attractive form. We 
made sure that every package weighed 
full, and were rewarded by hearing our 
customers say that our butter went 
further than that they got at the stores, 
We put the butter up in pound prints 
and two-pound and five-pound crocks. 

Another point, when an order was 
given by anyone as to the way they 
wished their butter salted, we were 
very careful to see that it was done as 
they wished. We sold our butter in this 
way until September, when I started 
a milk route, 


Commercial Corn Breeding. 


J. D. FUNKE, ILLINOIS, 








Commercially the corn breeder must 
have one aim and only one, that is 
utility. The acre is the farmer’s unit. 
There are three ways to increase his 
profits per acre: Improvement of fer- 
tility, improvement of culture, and 
improvement of productiveness of seed. 
The commercial breeder of corn must 
increase the number of shelled bushels 
of grain per acre, and also increase 
the feeding value of the bushel. On 
farms aggregating 25,000 acres 
in area, the Funks breed a num- 
ber of varieties of corn. They have 
20 or 30 isolated, small fields, or corn 
nurseries. On each are planted the 
seeds from each of 60 or 60 numbered 
ears of a certain variety, each ear being 
planted in a single row which is also 
numbered. 

Before tasseling, all plants that are 
seemingly barren of an ear are de- 
tassled, and weak or objectioable rows 
are entirely detasseled and thrown out. 
Each row is husked separately and the 
corn weighed. By this means is se- 
cured the yield per plant of the progeny 
of each mother plant. From each of the 
eight or ten rows giving the highest 
rate of production, thus showing their 
mother ears to have had the highest: 
breeding power, are saved several of the 
best ears for mothers of rows in the 
next year’s nursery. From these same 
best rows, seed is also saved for larger 
plots, the yields of which the next year 
are also recorded. The yields of the 
mother plants, their centgener yields in 
nursery rows, and the yields of the field 
plots, become performance records of 
the strains of corn as the individual 
track record and the record.of numer- 
ous of his progeny, become the per- 
formance records of the trotting horse. 























Middle Atlantic Edition 


For New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
bat d and Delaware, paying special at- 
tention to the great fruit and trucking 
jnterests of these states. American 
Acriculturist aims to make thoroug 
study of the needs of farmers, fruit 
growers and truckers in each of these 
states, and from actual knowledge of 
jocal conditions supply the practical, 
helpful matter needed. Make this your 


own paper, brother farmers. Use its 
pages freely. Ask questions. Discuss 
problems confronting you. Give the 


“old reliable’ American Agriculturist 
the benefit of your experiences. Feel 
that you are always w welcome. 
ponent. Aste: 
Late Summer nmer Crop. Progress. 

BY OUR BUFFALO CORRESPONDENT. 
The season in western New York still 
refuses to push the corn ahead as it 
should, though it is proving a very 
good summer for most outdoor work. 
We have not had more than about one 
hot day at a time so far, and as August 
is not promising much more’ corn 
weather than July gave us, there is 
a call for something in September, such 
as was afforded us last year, to make 
corn a success, It is everywhere no- 
ticed that the corn that was started 

ht and well cared for is coming 

ugh all right, but there is always 

so much of it late planted and scant 
( { for that there is need of an extra 
urging by the weather to make it what 
it ould be. 

The apple belt south of Lake Ontario 


is promising an even better crop than 
last year, ané as there is not so good 
a report from the ‘west it looks as 
though the price might be pretty good. 
It will take only this crop with a pay- 


ing price behind it to set the farmers 
to increasing their orchards, and it is 


to be hoped that the new setting will 
be taken care of as orchards demand 
in these days. This step forward ought 
to settle the question of sod or clean 


ure and whether the mulch on sod 








he thing. Our experts who have in- 
sisted on nothing but apples in an or- 
chard are somewhat staggered by the 
mulcher’s success, but are still saying 
that the proof is not all in yet. 
DELAWARE. 

Little Regular Grange Work is done 
in our state during the summer, for 
our fruit, particularly in the two south- 
ern counties, demands all our time and 
energy. Arrangements, however, have 
been made for three field meetings with 
Brother Bachelder as the principal 


speaker. The grange fair and picnic at 
Brandywine Springs, near Wilmington, 
Aug 30, has a most favorable outlook 
and is attracting the attention of the 
business firms of the state as never be- 
fore. Kent and Sussex county Pomo- 
nas each had a meeting, the former at 
Richardson park, near Dover, and the 
jatter at Rehoboth-by-the-Sea. These 
are field meetings pure and simple, but 
do much good in cementing grange 
friendships and publishing grange prin- 
ciples, 

Smyrna, Kent Co, Aug 8—A great 
many plums have been shipped from 
this locality and sold from 15 to 20c p 
10-lb bskt. Very few gvod_ early 
peaches. Most farmers through thresh- 
ing wheat. The continuous wet weath- 
er has caused rot among late varieties 
of plums and peaches. 


-‘- BUSINESS NOTICE. 





$50 California end Return—Persun- 
ally conducted special trains from Chi- 
cago to San Francisco without change, 
via the Chicago, Union Pacific and 
Northwestern line, leave Chicago, Au- 
gust 18 and August 25. Itinerary in- 
cludes stopovers at Denver, Colorado 
Springs and Salt Lake City. Low rates, 
choice of routes returning. Tickets on 
sale daily, August 15 to September 10. 
Two fast trains daily over the only 
double ‘track railway between Chicago 

d the Missouri river, and via the 
most direct route across the American 

ontinent. The Overland Limited, solid 
tevanan train every day in the year. 
Less than three days en route. Low 
rates from all points. Write for itin- 
eraries of special trains and full infor- 
mation to W. B. Kniskern, P T M, C 
& N W Ry, Chicago. 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Good Fruits for Pennsylvania. 





As chairman of the fruit committee 
of the state horticultural society, R. L. 
Watts says that among apples, the 
Baldwin is reported by 38 growers as 
one of the best. York Imperial is fa- 
vorably mentioned 21 times. Other fa- 
vorites, in the order named, are North- 
ern Spy, Smith’s Cider, Ben Davis, 
Fallawater, Grimes Golden and Smoke- 
house. The Bartlett pear received more 
votes than any other, followed by Kief- 
fer, Seckel, Clapp’s Favorite and 
Duchesse. The Abundance and Lom- 
bard plums were close competitors. 
Others mentioned were the German 
Prune, Green Gage, Damson and Red 
June. Japanese plums are wonderful 
bearers, but in severe climates where 
there are frequently late spring frosts, 
the crop is too often destroyed to make 
this class desirable for commercial 
planting. 

The sour varieties of cherries are 
most successful. Early Richmond 
heads the list, followed by Montmo- 
rency. Black Tartarian is the must 
popular sweet cherry, but Gov Wood 
is also a general favorite. Napoleon, 
May Duke and Windsor are likewise 
excellent varieties. The Concord grape 
is more largely grown throughout the 
state than all others combined. Ni- 
agara, Worden and Moore’s Early are 
very favorably mentioned. 

More than 30 varieties of strawber- 
ries are successfully grown, Sharpless 
being named the most frequently, fol- 
lowed by Bubach, Clyde, Cumberland, 
William Belt, Gandy, Sample, Nick 
Ohmer, Bismarck and Tennessee, 
Gregg heads the list of blackcap rasp- 
berries, with Kansas second. Cuthbert 
is the leading red raspberry. By far 
the most popular blackberry is Sny- 
der. Kittatinny takes second place. 
Other varieties favorably mentioned 
are Erie, Wilson, Taylor and Ancient 
Briton, 





The Pennsylvania Milk Situation. 

As is well known, the union and the 
exchange could not get together on 
prices last December. The difference 
was slight, but the union’s executive 
committee did not feel justified in ac- 
cepting the price offered. The dealers 
at once began to try to make yearly 
contracts with individual shippers. 
Their contracts differed in different 
cases, but in the main were 4c p qt for 
the whole year. Many shippers entered 
into these contracts and are now get- 
ting these prices. The union has set 
the price from month to month with- 
out consultation with the exchange. 
Members, who have courage enough to 
insist on union price, are getting it as 
a ruie. 

During the few hot days milk was 
tight. The pure food department has 
been after the dealers and caught some 
of them. The dealers tried to make it 
appear that the milk was doctored by 
the farmers. This the department de- 
nies, saying that, of the farmers’ sam- 
ples examined, they found but one doc- 
tored. On the platform dealers claim 
that milk is plentiful, while from their 
offices they write to farmer, “Ship all 
the milk you can and commence at 
ence, as milk is very tight.” 

This crusade against impure milk is 
a good thing for all concerned, for the 
farmer, for the consumer and in time 
even the dealer will see the good of it. 

This crusade has the hearty support 
of the Philadelphia milk shippers’ 
union, as is shown by the resolution 
passed by its executive committee at 
its meeting in July. Thereby it offered 
its support and services to the depart- 
ment. It should have the support, not 
only of milk producers and consumers, 
but of all honest milk dealers. 


To Insure Pure Milk—At the last 


rerular monthly meeting of the Phila 
milk exchange the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted: “That the 
members of the exchange are requested 
to write to each of their shippers urg- 
ing upon them the absolute necessity 
of shipping only pure, clean, wholesome 
milk, without the use of preservatives 
whatever.” The Phila bd of health has 
forbidden the taking of any receptacle 
for milk from a house placarded or 
quarantined on account of a transmiss- 


ible disease until such receptacle has 
been disinfected by or under the board’s 
supervision. The exchange pays 3%c 
p qt for Aug milk. 


Vicksburg, Union Co, Aug 8&—Oats 
cut and a good crop in grain and length 
of straw. Early potatoes did very well 
and late ones are growing finely. Pota- 
toes selling at 30c p bu and apples the 
same. The apple crop is half of a full 
crop. Clover is coming on nicely in 
fields mowed early. The stand of clo- 
ver in wheat stubble is good. The coun- 
ty fair will be held on Sept 28-30. Pas- 
tures good and cows milking well. 


Horticultural Exhibit Discontinued 
—Owing to various discouragements, 
the difficulty of obtaining fruits and 
flowers from Pa in good condition, the 
delay in delivery, and the expensive 
express charges, the Pa hort display at 
the St Louis exposition has been dis- 
continued. Cyrus T. Fox of Reading, 
who was the supt in charge, has been 
elected manager of the Va state fair, 
to be held at Roanoke, Va, during the 
week of Sept 26. 


Northeast, Erie Co, Aug 8—As stated 
in your issue of July 30, the grape crop 
this year promises to.exceed the crop 
of ’03, but ’°03 gave only 25% of a crop, 
and your statement might be mislead- 
ing to anyone not acquainted with this 
section, as grapes promise to be only 
about 90% of a full yield. There is 
more or less black rot and some vine- 
yards have been reduced to 75% of a 
crop by it.—[A Grower. 


MARYLAND. 


Finksburg, Carroll Co, Aug 8—Best 
prospect for a big corn crop that there 
has been for years. Plowing for wheat 
has begun. Rains have done no dam- 
age, but have helped corn and pota- 
toes, which promise good yields. Fruit 
a light crop. Pastures good. The yield 
of wheat threshed is not good. 


Linwood, Carroll Co, Aug 8—Harvest 
was about ten days late. It rained 
every day for a week, while wheat was 
in shock. Much sprouted and was oth- 
erwise damaged; will be about an aver- 
age yield. Corn promises a good crop. 
Frequent rains have favored its growth. 
Hay about average in yield and qual- 
ity. Good growth of oats but grain not 
very plump. Apples not plentiful. 
Peaches very scarce. Corn sells for 
$3.50 p bbl, wheat 75 to 80c p bu,*butter 
14 to 18c p Ib, eggs l5c p doz, young 
chickens 12%c p lb, hens 10c. Pastures 
are exceptionally good. 


Patuxent, Anne Arundel Co, Aug 7— 
Heavy hail storm July 26. Several 
farmers sustained heavy loss, mainly 
in tobacco fields. Grain threshed; yield 
poor except oats, which yielded well. 
Pastures good. Grape crop good. Gar. 
dens good, Corn crop promising, cab- 
bage crop full; prices low. Tomatoes 
ripening. 

Grange Notes. 

Swanton-Garrett Pomona met with 
Underwood July 30, and an enjoyabie 
time is reported. Brother George E. 
Bishoff, Pomona’s worthy lecturer, gave 
an excellent discourse on The soil and 
the maintenance of its fertility, while 
Prof De Witt followed, eulogizing the 
great educational work of the grange. 
The next meeting will be held at Loch 
Lynn Hights and will be an epoch in 
the grange history of Garrett county. 
National Master Aaron Jones will be 
present. Garrett has 18 granges and 
her grange history dates back to March 
19, 1904. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Rahway, Union Co, Aug $—Showery 
weather the last of July greatly re- 
tarded harvesting. Timothy was badly 
in need of cutting. Some hay spoiled 
by rain. Oats good. Corn of all kinds 
looks well. Potatoes promise a good 
crop. Picking of tomatoes has begun. 


Jacksonville, Burlington Co, Aug 7— 


Harvest mostly gathered, except some 
hay and oats. It has been a “catchy” 
harvest, because of so much rain. 
Threshing is now going on. Grain is 
turn .1g¢ out fairly well; rye better than 
usual. Corn looking well. Some blight 
on potatoes, something unusual in this 
part of the country. The early crop 
was fairly good, but not a heavy crop. 
Late ones look well. The price is low, 
25c p %-bu bskt. Wheat 85c p bu, old 
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Potash | 


Fills the Grain Sacks. 


Potash is a necessary nourishment 
for grain and all other crops, 

Write to-day for our valuable books 
on ‘‘Fertilization”—full of information 
that every farmer should possess— 
sent free to applicants, 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau Street New York 




















BALE 


*® pay HAY 


> 
Our catalogue gives valuable pointers about Press construc 
tion and operation. Our 37 years’ experience make the Gem 
and Victor Presses most dacable, easi Ry, ated and leastex- 
pensive. Send postal for book. GEO ERTEL CO., Quincy, Ill. 













accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
bution to planters.—Stark Bro’s, 


FULTZO IViEDITERRANEAN WHEAT 


makes the plumpest and most uniform 
have it pure at a. .30 per bushel, two-bushel Dage ise 
each. Also have “a Poole, Dawson’s Golden — 
Mealv, Mammoth White Rye, aud Timothy Seed, 
Direct to Farmers. 

K O. C, SHEPARD CO., Medina, Ohio 


New York State Fair 


Syracuse, Sept 5-10, 1904 
$65,000 in Premiums and Purses 
The agricultural display will exceed all former exz- 
hibitions in quality and variety. 
Live Stock Exhibit 
will be one of the most interesting features of the 
fair. A third prize has been added in the sheep 
aud swine departments, 
Poultry, Pigeons and Pet Stock 
New coops have been put in and more prizes than 
last year are offered. 
The Implement Display 
will exceed the A. - fine exhibit of last year. 
This department is receiving more attention pa 4 
ufacturers of 








year from the farmers and the man 
agricultural implements. 
The Domestic Department 
will interest the ladies, as new classes have been 
added, bringing this department up to 
Farm Produce 

This department promises to be larger than ever, 

and will be one of the most attractive features of 


the fair, 
Dairy Exhibit 


will be up to its usual high standard, and promises 
to be larger than ever. 


Fruit and Plowers 
will interest all who attend the fair, The fruit de 
signs will be an attractive feature in itself, The 
flower display will equal any exhibit ever given at 


the fair. 

Entries in the Live Gtock Department close 
August 8th; in all other departments, yr —. 
2th, except machinery, which closes on 
ber 5th. 

Send for Prize List. 


S. C. SHAVER, Secretary, Albany, N. Y. 


HARVESTER cuts and throws 
CO RN it in piles. One man and one 
horse cuts equal to a orn binder, 
Price $12. Circulars free 
NEW PROCESS MFG. CO., Lincoln, Ks. 


SILO FILLING 


with machines rightly adapted to the work insures 
largest value from the corn oe. 











Geltvery. 
Gale-Baldwin and Baldwin 
Ensilage and Dry Fodder Cvtters 
ye ny hg nt. eee alee fety 


treadle lever and device to pons clogging. 8tro 
durable, Buy none until you have written for our 


The Belcher & Taylor A. T. Company, 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page 
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hay $20 p ton, new $12, eggs 30c p doz, 
butter 25 to 30c¢ p ib. Have had some 
very hard showers, 2nd buildings have 
been struck and stock killed in the 
field on different farms in the neigh- 
borhood. Fresh cows selling high. 


Imlaystown, Monmouth Co, Aug 9— 
Harvest been very long and tedious 


on account of much wet weather. Hay 
crop extra good. Grain also heavy. 


Oats not all cut, but the crop better 
than for years. Potatoes moving at 
hoe p bu; some are having 100 bbls p 
acre. Rye selling for $14 p. ton in straw. 
Apples will be fair. Pears also a good 
crop. Corn very forward; much of the 
crop made already. Very many fires 
by lightning. 

Redbank, Monmouth Co, Aug 7—A 
downpour of rain Aug 1 injured corn 
and tomatoes, Lightning did some 
damage, Potsntoes not yielding good as 
expected; price $1.50 p bbl; tomatoes 
Thc p bskt, eggs 30c p doz. Storms have 
done much damage to app les, Quite a 
few have seeded corn ground to crim- 
son clover to plow under. 


Warrenville, Somerset Co, Aug 8—On 
July 28 a heavy wind and hail storm 
damaged corn badly. Some oats cut. 
Early apples half a crop. No peaches 
in the section. Plums badly rotted. 
German prunes a fair crop, but are 
rotting. Sweet corn and tomatoes good. 





Pennsylvania Crop Ahead of Last Year. 





The tobacco situation in the Keystone 
state has undergone a great change 
since June. During the latter month 
the crop was being transplanted much 
later than usual; growers everywhere 
were shaking their heads in a fearful 
manner, and declaring that it was a 
toss-up whether they could get their 
tobacco housed before a frost. How- 
ever, July witnessed remarkable devel- 
opment in the plant, and recent ad- 
vices from Bradford Co say the crop is 
10 days earlier than at this time last yr. 
Growers started topping prior to Aug 
1. No damage had been sustained in 
uny manner up to the present week. 
Some farmers are now beginning to re- 
gret that they did not put in a larger 
acreage, and this feeling will be inten- 
sified if prices advance. To date, no 
contracts have been noted, and it is 
probable that growers will wait until 
the crop is in the shed before contract- 
ing. 

Juniata Co tobacco never presented a 
finer appearance than it does this sea- 
son. The crop has weathered the first 
stage of development with absolutely 
no damage. The acreage in this district 
is sharply reduced from last season. 
Lancaster Co conditions continue fa- 
vorable and it is said that there will not 
be enough ’03 tobacco held over to em- 
barrass the sale of new crop. At the 
exper sta in Cocalico, it is hoped 9-ft 
tobaceo will be nroduced this season. 


Philadelphia Milk Notes—Milk was 
mentiful during the past month, ex- 
cept the very warm days from July 18 
to 23. During this period it was a lit- 
tle scarce and brought a small premium 
over market prices. It was a very poor 
month for the sale of cream, as weather 
conditions were against the demand for 
ice cweam. AS a whole the season has 
been disappointing. Producers hoped to 
counterbalance the losses of 1902 and 
1903, but the prospects are that there 
will be no improvement over those 
years. The price set for August milk 
is 3% cents per quart, the same as last 
year. Milkmen are nervous, owing to 
the crusade being ‘waged aguinst adul- 
terated milk and cream. This has a 
bad effect on sales, as the public is 
more or less influenced by newspaper 
publications from time to time, calling 
attention to the use of color and pre- 
servatives. This practice is unlawful 
and cannot be condemned too severely, 
and there are hundreds of honest milk 
dealers who will not consent to their 
use.—[One of the Trade. 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exchange price re- 
mains at 24c p qt. An advance de- 
pends on the future condition of the 
weather. The warm weather last week 
stimulated the demand. West of the 
Hudson platform surplus brought $1.19 
pean. Receipts of milk last week were 
221.512 40-qt cans of milk and 12,197 cans 
of cream, 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets. 





Monday, Aug 8, 


At New York, last week, the decline 
in beeves was very marked; steers fell 
off up to the close Friday 40@50c; bulls 
and cows 25@50c. Milch cows on heavy 
supplies dull and $3 to 5 p head lower, 
common to extra milkers, calf includ- 
ed, sold at 20@50; veals held steady un- 
der rather light receipts, buttermilks 
up 15@25c on Wednesday, but the mar- 
ket broke later. 

On Monday of this week, with 58 cars 
of cattle offered, choice steers wera 
about steady, all other grades dull and 
lower. Bulls and cows on limited re- 
ceipts ruled steady to 10@15c higher, 

Calves in large supply (nearly 4300 on 
sale), and declined 25@50c, Good to ex- 
tra steers, 1190 to 1500 ibs, brought $5.20 
ba p 100 lbs, common to fair 1050 to 

1250-lb steers 4.25@5.10, bulls 2.50@4.23, 
cows 1.50@3.50, common to choice veals 
4.50@7.75, selected lots 7.87144@8, tail- 
ends 4, buttermilks 3@3.50, westerns 4 
@é6. 

Sheep and lambs on free receipts de- 
clined 50@75c last week. This Monday 
with 73 cars on sale, sheep dropped 25@ 
35c and lambs 25@50c, with a consid- 
erable number of cars carried over, 
Common to prime muttons sold at 3@ 
4.25 p 100 Ibs, culls 2@2.25, medium to 
prime lambs 5.50@7, choice 7.15, 1 car 
Ky lambs, 79 Ibs, 7.25, state and Pa 
mostly at 5.50@6.75. 

Hog prices well sustained last week; 
lights and pigs were firmer, With 1500 
hogs on to-day’s market, prices were 
strong in sympathy with Buffalo. N Y¥ 
state hogs averaging 150 to 255 lbs sold 
at $6.10@6.25, ordinary pigs 6. 


THE HORSE MARKET. 


Dealers report a good trade in sea- 
soned harness and saddle horses. Prices 
ranged from $50@220 for singles and 
175@575 for pairs. While trade in work 
and draft horses lagged a little, the 
amount of business is about up to the 
normal. Indications are for a fair au- 
tumn trade in seasoned work horses 
and a brisk demand for high-class 
draft and coach horses. 

At Buffalo, receipts moderate on 


Monday, totaling only 225 loads. Mar- 
ket developed strength, although prices 
changed but little. Choice corn-fed 
steers brought 35.6006. 26 Pp 100 lbs, cows 
3@4, canners 1.50@2, heifers 4.25@4.90, 
feeders 3.50@4. 28, stockers 3@3.25, stock 
heifers 2.25@2.75, export bulls 3.50@3.75, 
bolognas 2.25@3.25. Calf receipts 1700 
head, best 6.75@7. 

With 8) doubles received, the swine 
market ruled active. Light weight 


stock proved the readiest sellers, pigs 
bringing $6@6.15, Yorkers 5.90@6.10, 
mixed £.80@5.85, heavies 5.70@5.80. The 


sheep trade proved somewhat dull and 
much weakness” ensued. Receipts 
reached 65 loads. Prime lambs 6@6.25, 
fair 5 25@5.75, culls 4@5.25, yearlings 4.50 
@5, ewes 3.85@4, wethers 4.25@4.50, 
mixed 4@4.25, culls 2@3 

At Pittsburg, cattle receipts Were 
lighter the opening of this ‘week, aggre- 
gating only 150 loads, against 225 loads 
the preceding Monday. Handy weight 
beeves steady; others lower, Sales as 
follows: 


Extrn, 1450-1609 ibs @535@6 (0 Poor to good bulis $2 50@400 
Good, 1200-1300 Iba 5.100540 ~Poorto good cows 150375 
Fair, 900-1100 ibs 420.4450 Heifers, 700 1000 Ihe 3 50@4 50 
Common, 700-900 Ibs 3000375 Bologna cows, phd7 —— ( a4 
Rough, half fat 35)@425 Veal calves 

Fat oxen 300@400 Cows & springers, 16 0043.00 


Swine receipts moderate at 25 doubles. 
Market opened firm to higher for the 
week. Heavy porkers brought $5.75@ 
5.85. medium 6.15@6.25, lights 6.30, York- 
ers 6@6.30, pigs in good request at 6.25 
@6.30. Sheep market weak: offerings 
30 double decks. Lambs 5.50@6.25 for 
best, culls 4@4.50, good mixed sheep 4@ 
4.50, wethers 4.50@4.75, culls and bucks 
1.50@2.50. 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 





DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCE 


FERRETS, both English and Fitch, the finest lot 
ever off . eduction on large orders, Send for 
catalog. RALPH WOOD, New London, O 








BEAUTIFUL Collie puppies, cheap. W. B. 
J. 


WOODRUFF, Westfield, N 


ENGLISH BRAGLE ates Write TOM 
BROWER, , Mt Airy, N 


COLLIE PUPPIBS—NELSON’S 











. Grove City, Pa. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word. 
Read by Half a Million People Weekly 


ec te ee ee et el 

THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you cun advertise anything 
you wish to sell, buy or exchange, such as 

Live stock, pure bred or grade. 

Cattle of any breed. 

Milch cows, dairy products or supplies, 

Horses, mules or jacks, 

Poultry, eggs or birds of various breeds of fowl, 
ducks, geese, turkeys, pigeons, incubators, brood- 
ers or poultry supplies. 

Sheep. wool, goats, etc. 

Crops of any kind, 

Harness, apparatus, drain, tile, silos, 

Insecticides and fungicides, 

Furniture and houselicld goods, 
heirlooms, 

Books, pictures, luxuries, 

Bees, honey or apiary supplies, 

Dogs, cats or pet stock 

Hogs, sows, boars, pigs. 

Grain or seeds, 

Feeds, fodder, hay 

Tools, implements, 
gines, etc, 

Manures, fertilizers or plant food, 

Seeds, plants, bulbs, flowers, “ts, vege: 
tables, nursery stock. 

Help wanted for farm, mill, su or house. 

Situations wanted in country or town. 

Wants of any nature or description. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word, Cash must accompany each order. 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received on Friday to guarantee 
inseition in issue of the same week, Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘“‘Farmers’ Exchange’ adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 


dress 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST , 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 


LIVE STOCK. 


FOR SALE—Large English Berkshires, two herd 
boars one year old (fine individuals), price $25 each, 
Also fall and spring pigs; Model Mason of Biltmore 
53405 at head of herd; dams of the Longfellow 
strain. HILLCREST FARM, Bridgewater, Ct, 
R. M. Warner, Prop. 


conveniences. 


or straw, silage. 
machinery, vehicles, en- 








75 CHESHIRE PIGS, fine stock, from 8 weeks to 
10 months old; boars fit for service; all pigs regis- 
tered; Belgian hares 2 to 4 months old; the very 
best. Bronze turkeys; prices moderate. EN 
ROSS FARM, Pomona, Rockland Co, N Y. 





REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites; large strains, all ages, mated, not akin; 
bred sows, service boars; Scotch Collie pups; 
Guernsey calves; write for circulars. P. F. HAM- 
ILTON, Cochranville, Pa. 


SHROPSHIRE sheep and lambs, either sex; some 
yearling rams. Chester White pigs, all stock eligi- 
ble to record and bred right. SIDNEY SPRAGUE, 
Falconer, N Y. 


HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS—A choice of 
10 out of my herd, fresh in Septembern LL L. 
LOOMIS, Manlius, N ¥. 














SHROPSHIRE RAMS for sale; also Collie pups. 
All stock pure-bred; at farmers’ prices. W. A. 
LOTHERS, Lack, Pa. 


RED POLLED bull calves; O C spring pigs, 
also other stock for sale, SPRINGD ALE FARM, 
Adams Basin, N Y. 


JERSEYS—Combination and 
sale, 11 cows, 6 heifers, 22 bulls. 
Landenburg, Pa, 


ANGORA GOATS for sale; wethers, pairs and 
trios; registered and grades. J. H. HARPSTER, 
Millersburg, O. 


CHESTER WHITE PIGS by first prize boar at 
New York state fair. SPRINGWALE FARM, Wya- 
lusing, Pa, 








Folden Lad. For 
Ss. E. NIVIN, 











HERD of Canadian Yorkshires must be sold. 
grade Polled bull, K. A. WATERS, Albion, 
7a. 





LARGP Yorkshire swine shipped safely, Write 


A. VROOMAN, Carthage, N Y. 


FRENCH Coach stallions and mares. Berkshire 
noes, Scotch Collie pups. E. 8. AKIN, Ensenore, 
N Y. 








THE VILLAGE FARM Jerseys; we offer bulls 
all ages. W. H. PRICE, Woodville, O. 


THOROUGHBRED Berkshire pigs for sale. WM 
MULLIGAN, Rocklet, N Y. 


PURE-BRED Shropshires, all ages, JESSE CAR- 
RIER, Fulton, N Y. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Johnstown, Pa, 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


FONTAINE Shock Binder Company, Christie, 
Va, sends binder for $1.50, express prepaid; used 
on test farms of United States, Mlinois, Virginia, 
North Carolina; prevents corn shocks falling, keeps 
shocks dry inside: saves labor; write for circular. 


FOR SALE—French bnrstone grinding mill, 24 
in, in the best of condition, as good as new, For 
particulars address CYRUS BEYEA & SON, Bald- 
win Place, Westchester Co, N Y. 











cattle W. H. RINK, 











EGGS AND POULTRY. 


FARMERS—RBuild up your flock with thorough- 
bred Barred Plymouth Rocks. Write for price on 
an. one eggs. ED NOONAN, Marietta, Lancas- 

0, Pa. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


SEED WHEAT —Fultzo-Mediterranean. Harvest 
King, Reliable and others; moderate prices; clean, 
sound, graded; order from us and if not as repr 
sented reship and get your money back; send stam» 
for samples and bookiet, A. UH. HOF FMA}, 
Bamford, Pa. 


GINSENG ROOTS and seed for sale from cul- 
tivated New York state roots; write for prices, 
H. W. ELME NDORE, ", Aquetuck, N . A 








GOLD COIN W HE AT—Pure, cle aned and graded, 
as 15 NY in new bags. J. D, CLEMENT, Jor- 
dan, 2 ° 


FOR SALE—Crimson clover seed $3.50 bush 
JOSEPH E. HOLLAND, Milford, ‘Del. Ml 


~~ COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


OLDEST commission house in New York; estab- 
lished 1838, Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
dressed calves, game, fruits, ete. E. B, WOOD- 
WwW: ARD, 302 Greenwich st New y York. 








s IVE rou LTRY, butter, eggs, . hay, straw, fruits, 
vegetables, daily returns; established 60 years 
GIBBS & BRO, Philadelphia, Pa, 


20 YEARS’ experience: best machet results ob 
tained for fruit and produce, AUSTIN & COCH- 
RAN, 204 Duane St, New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE BEST safety oo e in the world for ligl.+ 
and heavy neck yokes; your blacksmith can mak 
it for 15 cents. Hundreds in use giving satisfactior 
Perfect patent. Not being financially able to pu 
it complete on the market, [ take this metho! 
of introducing it; for $1 I will send to any addre-. 
in the U S A an illustrated circular showing i' 
complete, and how to make it, and also a rigl) 
to make and use: for $2, right to make and se' 
to residents of your town, Address M. B. EATON 
Canandaigua, = ; 


you CAN PARE apples and vegetables quick: 
and waste less, also slice pot: itu chips and cucum 
bers, if you send 10c Silver or stamps to RAYMON] 
CO, Spencer, Mass. Article slips on any knife 
agents wanted. , 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, - New York City 


BCRDERING BEAUTIFUL LAKE—Here is o is one 
of the prettiest places in New England: beautifu! 
view of lakes and mountains; splendid salmo 
fishing in lake which this farm borders for 75 rods; 
very neat 12-room house, stable 40x50, with cellar: 
clapboarded walls; good henhouse; immense elm 
shade and fine lawns; located only a few steps 
to neighbors and schools; the soil is a rich dark 
loam, _ With clay subsoil, naturally adapted to 
the raising of fruit, corn, grain, potatoes and hay; 
cuts 25 tons hay; 500 cords Df hard wood, 1500 Spruce 
and hemlock timber; 100 young apple trees, 75 ba: 
rels in season; 1-2 acre in strawberries; abundance 
of grapes and pears; owner has another farm ani 
will sacrifice for only $1800, part cash, and eas) 
terms. Write us for traveling instructions, so that 
you can go to see it at once. Illustrated lists of 
other New Eogland farms, with reliable informa 
tion of soils, crops, markets, climate, etc, mailed 
free. BK, A. STROUT, Farm Dept 45, 150 Nassau 
om New York City, or Tremont Temple, Boston, 

ass. 




















100-ACRE FARM for sale in the garden spot of 
the United States; fine climate, short winter, ne 
malaria; soil easily worked; fine water, Car fare 
paid if you are dissatisfied; "70 acres in cultivation, 
30 acres in timber, all fenced; residence, nice out- 
buildings. Now is the time to see the heavy crops 
growing; you can decide about soil with your own 
eyes, Long time to pay for it; price $675. DR J. 
LEE WOODCOCK, Trustee, 4106 Camden Ave, 
Salisbury, Md. 





INQUIRE about lands and farms in Delaware 
where unusual opportunities exist to secure large 
or small farms, improved and unimproved; full in 
formation, free map, valuable reports, etc. STAT! 
BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, Dover, Del. 


FLORIDA—For investments, pomee, farms, fruit. 
poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars and 
literature, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 

la. 








FARMS-—For rich farming, fruit growing, fine 
climate. write J. D. S. HANSON, Hart, Mich. 








|OUR HELP BUREAU 





MALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word. 


WANTED—Young men to learn telegraphy; gvod 
positions secured; illustrated exctalog free. EAST- 
ERN SCHOOL OF TELBGRAPHY, Box No L 
Lebanon, Pa. 





SITUATIONS WANTED BY MEN. 
2 1-2 Cents Per Word. 


MANAGER, practically and theoretically skilled, 
late manager of real estate in Germany, 9 ye ars’ 
experience in this country, seeks position. NATH 
KOERBER, Rahway, N J. 


Made a a Handsome Profit. 


I met with very good results from my 
advertising in the Farmers’ Exchange 
column of American Agriculturist. I 
sold 43 bushels of barley at 75 cents 
per bushel, whereas I could not get 
more than 45 cents per bushel for it 
here at home.—[George Sheer, Fair- 
ville, N Y. 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


— 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEA AGO, 








Cattle | Hogs Sheep 
Yer 100 lbs ———_———— | ———————— —e 
| 1904 | 1903 | 1904 | 1903 | 1904 | 1903 
Chicago ....|$6.25 ($5.40 |$5.45 |$5.60 \$4.25| $3.80 
Now York..| 6.40 | d.50 | 6.10 16.25 | 6.25) 4.59 
Buifalo....-| 6.00 | 5.40 | 6.10 | 6.00 | 5.00] 4.25 
Kansas Ci y| 5.85 | 6.25 | 6.40 | 5.40 | 4.00] 3.75 
| 6.00 | 5..5 | 6.00 | 6.20 | 4.0 | 4.00 


Pittsburg... 

At Chicago, the unstable condition of 
the cattle market was demonstrated by 
nporary heavy run. Prices broke 


a te 


r 0e p 100 lbs in the course of 3 days. 
*ortunately shippers restricted opera- 
the market, much relieved, 


ed to a slight extent. It was but 

| that feeders should chafe under 

th traint of holding back stock ripe 

for market, yet with packers running 

only a partial force of workmen, re- 
duced supplies were a necessity. 

confined their efforts 


i 
tions and 
] 
T 


the re 


al- 





Ixporters 

Be entirely to live cattle. While 
the east took advantage of the sit- 
uation by sending unusual numbers 
of cattle to the shambles, the west 
was compelled to allow supplies of 
stock to accumulate in the country. 
The absorption of the latter upon the 
restorution of normal conditions with- 
out greatly Cepressing the market, is 
the subject of paramount interest to 
shippers. 


.-$5.75@ 6.25 


Fancy to native steers... 


Good to choice, 1200 to 1400 Ibs 5.20@ 5.50 
Extra native butcher cows... 3.75@ 4.00 
Comm'n to extra b’tcher bulls 2.00@ 4.00 
Good to choice heifers ...... 4.00@ 5.00 
Canin MOOR, isscicdeciaseces 1.75@ 2.25 
Feeding steers, 900 to 1100 Ibs 3.50@ 4.00 
Extra to ch light stock cattle 3.00@ 3.80 
Fair to extra veal calves.... 4.50@ 6.00 
Milch cows, p head .ececeee « «-20.00@45.00 


Hogs again proved erratic, yet values 
were generally over the $5.25 mark. 
Ik of sales ranged at $5.20@5.40. 


heavy swine were the slowest 





The inquiry for feeding lambs proved 
uncommonly active. Springs sold at 
6.5627, culls 4@5, wethers 3.75@4.25, fat 
3@3.85, bucks 2@2.50, western feed- 
ing sheep 3@83.50. 


ewes 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


—, § 














LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, ~ 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 
j Wheat Corn Ou 
ish oO pot] — 
Cash OF BPON "Took | 1963 | 1904 | 1903 | 1904 | 1903 
| —_— -—-|——_ |---—_ _—, 
Ch Bocone 1.00 | .80',/ 53 1%) 34 | 33% 
ivt York...j1.06 B59] 53 ASYg) .4t Al 
LOSTOMsescee] —= | om | OA | 62 | 51 45 
‘Yoledo., 1.00 | 80%] 55's! 524] id | 35% 
St Louis..... 96 80%) 52 AB, 35 33Yy 
Min’p’lis..../1.02 | 815) 54 Z| St 
Liverpool, ..|1.07 | .92 62 | 64 —_ - 





At Chicago, the most noteworthy 
thing.in the wheat market is the crop 
condition in the northwest. That wheat 
has been damaged by rust is every- 
Where agreed; as to the extent of the 
damage, opinions vary. Considerable 
trength has been manifested, specula- 
rs on the wrong side of the market 

ing that the yield in Minn and the 
akotas may prove materially less than 

ier expectations. Whatever’ the 
final outcome, and whatever the degree 
of exaggeration in the damage reports, 
certainly prices advanced early, one 
day late last week Sept moving up 4c 
Pp bu, to practically a 98c level at Chi- 
cago, and $1.01% at N Y. Top prices 
were not fully maintained, under profit- 
taking sales, yet the market showed 
much energy, continuing unsettled. 

Foreign markets took slight cogniz- 

e of damage reports in the north- 
west, and England and the continent 
both showed some apathy to American 
Wheat and flour. Crop conditions in 
other surplus countries without essen- 
tial change, 

Corn took much of whatever strength 
the market showed from the nervous 
condition of wheat. Prices late last 
week were marked up 2@8c, Sept crowd- 
ms 53e p bu, and the contract grade 
of cash corn 62%@53c. At the top there 
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BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Rowkcr’s 
fcrtilizers, They enrich the earth. 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


were realizing sales which whittled off 
a little of the gain. 

The oats market was unsettled and 
fairly active, with liberal trading in 
Sept at 3314@35c p bu, Dec about %c 
premium, standard mixed oats 354%4@ 
36e cash. 

Rye receipts were a little larger and 
in fair demand. Market ruled strong, 
especially with every recorded upturn 
in wheat. No 2 rye 64@65c p bu, Sept 
quotable around 64c. 

New barley is offered in slightly in- 
creased quantities, yet the supply of 
all grades is comparatively small and 
so is the demand. Market quiet, with 
feed barley 30@35c p bu, poor to choice 
malting 38@46c. 

Interest in timothy seed centered in 


Sept delivery, which was quotable 
around $3.20@3.25 p 100 Ibs; old prime 


Clover dull on a basis of 11.25 p 
and other 


3.05. 
100 lbs for contract prime, 
grass seeds inactive. 

At New York, No 2 red wheat, new, 
sold to arrive at $1.04 p bu, No 2 mixed 
corn 58c elevator, chops 21.50 p ton, 
mixed cats 41@48c p bu, rye 75c, malt 
63@65c. 





GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
From 





store, warehouse, car or dock. 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and comm'‘-sion charges. When 


sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usuauy secured, 
Apples. 

South O and western W Va apple 
crop promises bigger than jast yr and 
as good as ’02. Ben Davis take the 
lead, according to O dealers. 

The first apples exported from the 
Empire state this season left N Y re- 
cently. They were Dutchess Co stock 
and were shipped a little earlier than 
in ’03. 

Buyers in Orleans Co, N Y, are hold- 
ing off from early contracting this yr, 
trying to secure better terms, Last yr 
the general price paid farmers was $2 
p bbl. Contracts will likely be made by 
Sept L 

At New York, prices were shaded 
fomewhat by reason of a brief lessen- 
ing in the demand. Duchess and As- 
trachan $1.50@2.25 p bbl, Pippin 150@2, 
windfalls 50c@1. 

Beans. 

At New York, domestic white easier, 
pen selling at $1.50@1.77% p bu, Marrow 
2.25@2.85, kidney 2.75@3. 

Dried Truit. 

The present season, 203 cars of 
peaches, 560 cra ea, were shipped from 
the J. H. Hale orchard in Ga, Labor 
cost $17,000, cra 15,000, ice 13,000, frt and 
commissions 76,000, total cost of mar- 
keting 121,000. The 113,680 cra sold by 
the farm brought 1.25@2.50 ea. 

Dealers expect a good-sized output 
of dried cherries this season. Bids of 
13%c p lb, Aug delivery at N Y, have 
been turned down. 

In Wayne Co, N Y, many farmers are 
evaporating raspberries this yr in pref- 
erence to marketing them at 5c p qt in 
the field. 


At New York, huckleberries hardly 
steady; old crop 13@1l4c p Ib, blackber- 
ries 6c, chérries 14c, raspberries 19@2Cc, 
evap apples 6%@74c, new, fall delivery, 
5@5\%\c, dried 3@4c. 

Dressed Meats, 

At Chicago, choice veals went up ane 
other notch, reaching 10%@lic p Ib. 
Heavy grades brought 9@10%c. Pork 
scarce, lights 8@8i4c, mediums 74@7\%c. 

Eggs 

General egg receipts are now not 
running so much ahead of last yr as 
they did a month or so ago. Trade es- 
timates for storage holdings at 4 lead- 
ing markets of the country on Aug 1 
were close to 46,000,000 doz. 

At New York, offerings generally 
move readily, especially the finer lots, 
Extra westerns bring 20@2ic, fcy hen- 
nery 24@25c. 

At Chicago, market continued firm 
with the demand extensive. Extras 
commanded 20c p doz, fresh range 13@ 


17c. 
Fresh Fruits. 
In the early ’90’s Md was the banner 
peach state, with 6,100,000 trees, and Ga 


came 4th with 3,700,000. In ’02, Ga led 
with 7,660,000 trees estimated. 

Rot is said to be cutting down grape 
prospects in Northern O 5@10%. Grow- 
ers are counting on an average of 2% 
@3 tons p a, a satisfactory yield. 

The Almeria grape crop for ’04 is es- 
timated by dealers at 2,000,000 bbls, 
about 50% of which is already contract- 
ed by British and U § shippers. 

Early shipments of Ga and Md 
peaches to the U K met with much 
competition from continental fruit. 
Peaches brought $2.20 p 6-bskt cra, ap- 
ples 60@72c. 

According to trade reports, the peach 
crop of northern N J is averaging abut 
1-3 that of ’°03. One district that turned 
out 80,000 bus last yr will ship less than 
25,000 this season. 

Advices from Ulster Co, N Y, say that 
vineyards, save those along the river, 
are rotting badly. Many growers claim 
they expect not over 50% of last yr’s 
crop. 

At New York, pears sell lower, south- 
erns $1@2.50 p bbl, N J Bartlett 3@3.75, 
plums 40@50c p carrier, peaches 50c@1, 
grapes 1.25@1.50, currants 5@8c p lb, 
raspberries 3@8c p pt, blackberries 6@ 
13c p qt, huckleberries 5@9c, muskmel- 
ons 25@75c p bu, watermelons lower at 
50@175 p car. 

Tfay and Straw. ; 

At New York, general supplies are 
liberal, but a large proportion shows 
poor quality; this sells easy. Prime 
timothy 85@95e p 100 Ibs, clover 45@55c, 
salt 50@55c, rye straw 80@95c. 

Mill Feeds. 

At New York, market firm. Aug ship- 
ment bran $19.75 p ton, city bran 21@22 
fob, red dog 26, linseed oil meal 25@26. 

Onions. 

Excessive rains and maggots played 
havoc with our onions. Heat after 
rains caused blight. Do not expect over 
% of a full crop.—[W. P. R., Wayne Co, 
N Y. 

At New York, the market inclines to 
weakness, State reds and whites sell 
at $1.75@2.25 p bag, Long Is yellow 3@ 
3.25 p bbl, Md 1.35@1.50 p bag, southern 
Pp cato 3@3.50 p, bbl, Ky 3@3.25. 

Potatoes. 

All indications point to a large crop 
of potatoes this yr; no blight as yet.— 
[G. W. K., Wayne Co, N Y. 

Wet weather caused some rot amonr 
potatoes, but with drier weather this 
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Strongest and Best 


By Every Test. 


Has been fully tested by leading 

ae All heights (12in. to 
ft.) Has fine mesh for 

chicks. Over 1,000 rods of this fence 

used on Lakewood Poultry 

New Jersey. You will be 

with it. 


Our Low Price Will Surprise 


You. 
We will ship from millsin Connect- 
icut, Lllinois and Caiifornia, and 


tee prompt delivery. Cat- 
Soxee logue of Farm, Lawn and Poultry 
Fencing sent free, 





Write Us What You Want. 
Do it To-Day. 


CASE BROTHERS, 
16-22 Main St., Colchester, Gonn. 











Acheap, derable 


roof, Any 
handy man 


Acrow Brand Asphalt Ready Roofing 
Outlasts other roofs, no cost for repairs. Looke well 
anywhere and wears well. Sand or gravel surfaced. 
Rooklet, prices and samples sent on request. 

| Asphalt Ready Roofing Co.,80 Pine St.,New York 
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BEST IN THE WORLD 


) C 
SEPARATORO 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO 


74 CORTLANDT ST RANDOLPH & CANAL SF. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO.. 

















«BE GOOD” 
TO YOUR HORSES 


USE FRAZER’S AXLE GREASE 
AND MAKE IT BASY FOR THEM. 


| | 1 | , 





Fa 
(hi Pine 


or . 


Recognized ap the, STANDARD 
Axle Grease of the United States. 
Many Thousand Tubs of this Grease are sold 
weekly to the Truck.men of New Y ork City, their 
Trucks are loaded heavy and a saving of both 
time and money is made, one gre 

two Weeks or longer. 

Ask your dealer for PRAZER’S with Labelon 

It saves your horse labor and you too, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 











Frazer Lubricator Co.,83 Murray St.,N.Y 




















HITCHCOCK 
POTATO DIGGER 


Shovel Plow Combined. 


) 






in the reach of 


every 
farmer. 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultura Too! Co. 
Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 









masa 
GRAI N ' PILL 
puume The YORK FORCE FEED DRILL com- 
bines lightness with strength. Most complete drill 
made. No complex gearing to Fct out of 0. . Boxes 
arec ground. Fully 
Easily uaran 
regulates 
quantity 
of see 
or fer- 
tilizer, 
and 
s0ws 
with 
r 
larity. 
Weight, 
Only T00 Ibs. " 
A ita Wanted. 
rite for Catalogue. 
THE HENCH & DROMGOLD CO., 
Mfrs., York, Pa. 











See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page, 
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will not be general.—[Correspondent, 
Oswego Co, N Y. 

Potato crop looks healthy and should 
make a liberal yield p a. Acreage 
around Medina 25% short of ’03.—[A. R. 
M., Orleans Co, N Y. 

At New York, market governed main- 
ly by daily receipts, hence of a seesaw 
nature. Best stock sold at $1.50@1.75 p 
180 lbs, N J 1.30@1.50 p bbl, sweet pota- 
toes lower at 2@32. 

At Chicago, prices weakened some- 
what, but the demand was good. Early 
O brought 45@50c p bu, general domes- 
tics 60@7ic p 1%-bu sk. 

Poultry. 

At New York, the general market 
showed strength, due in part to the 
unsettled beef situation. Western fowls 
12%4.@18%c p lb d w, broilers 14@16c, 
turkeys 14@1l5c, spring ducks 13@15c, 
live fowls 1l4c, springs 14@16c, roosters 
9c, geese 90c@$1.25 p pr, fancy broilers 
19@22c p lb d w. 

At Chicago, springs sold at 13c p Ib 
1 w, fowls 11@11%c, turkeys 9@1l1c, ducks 
10@12¢c, geese $3@6 p doz, iced fowls 
brought 104%@l1lic p lb, turkeys 11@13c, 
springs 13c, ducks 8@10c. 


Vegetables. 

In parts of the east produce dealers 
say the beef strike increased the de- 
mand for vegetables 25% or more, 

Cabbage prospects are quite favora- 
ble; no contracting to date, however.— 
[G. M. B., Sandusky Co, O. 

We are gathering tomatoes this sea- 
son from about 8)% of a normal acre- 
age.—[Correspondent, Cumberland Co, 
N J. 

Dry weather in many parts of the 
Buckeye state has reduced sugar corn 
prospects. Season late, but some can- 
ners began on the pack this week. 

Big acreage devoted to sweet corn; 
tomatoes 30% short. General prospects 
for both are excellent. Canners pay $7 
p ton for tomatoes.—[Grower, Caroline 
Co, Md. 

Prospects are for decided increases in 
the acreage of vegetables here in '05. 
Growers well satisfied with '04 prices.— 
{J. D. M., Copiah Co, Miss. 

At New York, cabbage $1@2 p 100, 
beets 75c@1 p 100 behs, yams 2@2.50 p 
bbl, carrots 50@75e p 100 bchs, cukes 
25@50e p bbl, pickles 50@75c p 1000, cel- 
ery 20@60c p doz bcehs, egg plants 50c@L 
P bbl, green corn 50@7i5e p bbl, peppers 
50c@1, peas 50¢@1.12 p bu, string beans 
50@75e p bu, squash, marrow 50@75c p 
bbl, Hubbard 75c@1, turnips 50@75c, to- 
matoes 40c@1 p bu. 

At Chicago, cabbage 65@7T5ic p cra, 
cukes 50@60c p bu, onions $1.40@1.50 p 
bu, squash 20e p doz, corn v0@60c p 5@ 
7-doz sk, tomatoes 50@60c p bu, beets 
{dce@1 p 100 behs, turnips 50c p 1% bu. 

Wool. 

Demand fair; prices well sustained. 
‘At the Atlantic seaboard, O, Pa and 
W Vii washed fleeces brought 31@35c p 
lb, N Y 27@28c, Ky unwashed 26@29c, 
bucks 12@15c, 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, IN- 
TERIOR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIP<- 
PING POINTS. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, 
cabbage $1@1.50 p cra, potatoes 1.75@2 
p bbl, onions 1.75@2 p cra, tomatoes 75c 
@1 p bu, green beans 1.25@1.50 p bu, 
apples 90c@1.25, cantaloupes 1.50@2 p 
cra, watermelons 20@30c ea, pears 1.25 
@1.50 p cra, peaches 1@2, wheat 90@95c 
p bu, corn 54@56e, oats 40@45c, hay 10@ 
14.50 p ton, straw 10@12, bran 18@19.50, 
fowls 12@14c p lb 1 w, springs 15@18c, 
cheese 7@9c p lb, eggs 18@20c p doz, O 
and Pa emy butter 17@17%c p Ib, dairy 
1@i12c. 

At Philadelphia, cheese 714%2@8t4c p 
Ib, eggs 18@19%4c p doz, hens 14@1l5c p 
lb 1 w, chickens 13@1lic, ducks 11@12c, 
cmy butter 17@18c p Ib, hay $11@17 p 
ton, bran 20@21, wheat 90c@1 p bu, corn 
52@56c, oats 42@46c, potatoes 1.25@1.75 
Pr bbl, sweet potatoes 3.50@4, apples 30@ 
40c p % bbl, whortleberries 8@10c p qt, 
peaches 1@1.75 p cra, cantaloupes 1@ 
1.50, pears 2@3 p bbl, watermelons 100@ 
175 p cra. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, eggs 


17%ec p doz, live hens 13@14c p Ib, 
springs 15@16c, potatoes $1@1.25 p bbl, 


MARKETS--NEWS 


pears 1.50@2, apples 75¢c@1.50, water- 
melons 10@15¢e ea, peaches 75c@1.25 p 


carrier, cabbage 50c@1 p 100, corn 5@7c 
p doz, tomatoes 10@15c p % bu, wheat 
85@%95e p bu, corn 50@55c, oats 43@47c, 
hay 12416 p ton. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 





New York Boston Chicago 
1904 .. 17%c 18t%4c 17 ¢ 
1903 ..19 @19%e 20%%2@21 c 19tec 
1902 ..19%@20%sc 21 G2ltec 19%4@19%c 


Despite the apparently heavy make of 
butter this summer, the 4 leading mar- 
kets of the country show a decrease in 
combined receipts for the first 3 mos 
of the present season. In May, June 
and July total receipts at N Y, Boston, 
Philadelphia and Chicago were 4,375,000 
Ibs less than the same period in '03. 

At New York, no essential changes 
can be noted in the market. Fine lots 
in moderate supply; other grades plen- 
tiful. Fey cmy 17%.@17%c p Ib, reno- 
vated 14@1ic, dairy 15@1ic, packing 11@ 
12%c. 

At Boston, a good inquiry prevails 
for assorted lots of prime cmy; lower 
grades sluggish. Extra cemy 18@18%c 
p lb, dairy 15@17c, packing 11@12c, ren- 
ovated 10@138c, 

At Chicago, storage 
tinue to snap up 
strictly fancy ecmy, while inferior 
grades rule rather sluggish, Dairy 
brings 14@15c p lb, ladle 12@12%4c, reno- 
vated l4c. 

The Cheese Market. 

At New York, exporters doing little 
or nothing; bulk of receipts either go- 
ing into storage or else into consump- 
tion. Few changes made in prices, Best 
fc sells at 74@8c p Ib. 

At Boston, receipts running ample 
for all requirements: prices only 
steady. N Y¥ twins 8@8t\c p lb for ex- 
tras. 

At Chicago, the demand lacks ag- 
gressiveness, yet prices show no de- 
clines. F c cheddars sell at 8%c p Ib, 
twins 74%@8c, daisies 8@8tec. 


What the Granges Are Doing. 


DELAWARE. 

A big time is expected at the grange 
fair and picnic to be held at Brandy- 
wine Springs, in New Castle county, 
August 30-September 1. The fair was 
organized six years ago, and has been 
a great success, This year liberal cash 
premiums are offered on articles of 
merit for the first time. A purse of 
$100 in gold will be given to the indi- 
vidual grange, farmers’ club, horticul- 
tural or agricultural society, that makes 
the best general display of fruits. 

Capital of Kent county held its an- 
nual picnic and reunion July 28, at 
Richardson's park. Swinging, rowing 
and other sports were enjoyed. 

NEW YORK, 

Golden Sheaf of Hannibal has an es- 
tablished custom of having a course of 
interesting lectures delivered in open 
session at intervals. he lectures cover 
a variety of subjects from farm topics 
to literature and general history. The 
‘itest occasion of this kind was July 
3°. when Rev Frederick Maunder de- 
livered an address on Personal recol- 
lectioms of farm life in England, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

McKean county Pomona held an in- 
teresting session August 3, with about 
7) members present. A class of 20 was 
given the fifth degree. This makes a 
total membership of 145 in the county. 
The annual picnic is to be held at Cory- 
ville August 30. <A large increase in 
membership was reported from the rey- 
eral subordinate granges throughout 
the county. 

Coryville initiated two candidates 
during July, and the membership is 
now 125. Only one meeting will be held 
during August, Owing to the busy sea- 
son with farmers. 

Sandy Lake of Mercer county had an 
interesting children’s day picnic re- 
cently. Recitations, music, sociability 
and music were the attractions, 

The granges of Crawford county are 
doing good work this year. All are in- 
creasing in membership. 


interests con- 
long lines of 








Our Story of the News. 


Told its Short Paragraphs. 


The Japanese continue to press the 
Russians northward in Manchuria, 
though at terrible cost. The Japanese 
about Port Arthur continue to draw 
their lines closer to the fortress, but 
only after losing heavily. The Japs are 
now reported to be within range of the 
river forts, but in capturing outposts 
their forces suffered terribly. 





Because of the dilatoriness of the 
sultan in meeting the demands of the 
United States that discriminations 
against American citizens in Turkey 
shall cease, Rear Admiral Jewell, com- 
manding the European squadron of the 
navy, has been ordered to Turkish wa- 
ters to impress the sultan with the se- 
riousness of the state department in its 
present demands. 





There is little prospect of arbitration 
in the big packers’ strike. The stock 
yards are producing about half their 
normal supply of dressed meat and the 
packers are confident that they will 
soon be able to fill the places of all 
the strikers. The union men are cling- 
ing to the hope that enough independ- 
ent plants will start up to give their 
members employment. 





A party of 100 Filipinos have arrived 
in this country to take a four years’ 
course of education in American 
schools, 

By a special ruling of the postoffice 
department all rural free delivery car- 
riers ‘will be paid the maximum salary 
of $720. Under the first interpretation 
of the law this rate applied only to the 
longer routes. It now includes all. 

Federal officers at Egypt, Ga, have 
arrested State Senator Foye on charge 
of holding negroes in bondage. 

American goods to the amount of $10,- 
000,000 are now afloat, destined for 
either Japanese or Russian ports, and 


liable to seizure as contraband of war, 
The goods consigned to Japan, now on 
the high seas, amount of $7,000.000, and 
include chiefly food stuffs and medicj- 
nal supplies. Our trade with Russia an@ 
Japan has increased 100% in a year, 





The Young Men’s Christian associas 
tion year book, just issued, shows a 
healthy growth. Total number of qs. 
sociations in the country have increased 
from 1736 to 1813, membership from 350,- 
455 to 373,502. Over $2,000,000 is pledgeg 
for new buildings and 120 are now be- 
ing erected. 





Plans have been completed at Wash- 
ington, D C, for the expenditure of 
$6,000,000 in beautifying and improving 
Manila. Work will be started imme- 
diately on a water system to cost $4,- 
000,000, and a sewer to cost $2,000,000. 


The war between the builders of New 


York city and the labor unions has 
been renewed with increased bitter- 
ness. A lockout has been declared af- 


fecting 30,000 men, and this number is 
likely to be increased to 50,000 by sym- 
pathetic strikes. 

A big falling off is reported in the 
Pacific salmon pack this year, it being 
estimated at 2,225,000 cases, against 3,- 


600,000 a year ago, and 5,000,000 cases 
in 1901. 
The special board appointed by the 


president to investigate the subject of 
wireless telegraphy has recommended 
that the navy have charge of all the 
wireless systems along the coast of the 
United States, its island possessions 
and the Panama canal zone. Twenty 
stations are already in use by the navy, 
and two have been equipped for use of 
the department of agriculture. 


Ex-Gov Robert E. Pattison of Penn- 
sylvania is dead. 

- oe - 

IT take nine different farm papers and 
consider American Agriculturist the 
most reliable of all. I shall continue a 
constant reader.—[A. T. Holman, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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wl, SEPARATORS 


HAVE LOW SUPPLY CAN 
AND MAKE MORE MONEY 


SAVE MORE MONEY 


by wearing longer and costing less for 
repairs than others, therefore are the 


MOST PROFITABLE TO BUY 


Handsome illustrated catalogue free for the asking 


We have transfer honses at many different points thus 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Yt. 









by getting more cream— 
Hold World's Record 
for clean skimming 

















insuring prompt delivery to any section 

















Tin i nt ff Ria 
New Steel Roofing and Siding 


Painted red on both sides 


$2.00 Per 100 Square Feet. 


for roofing, siding or ceiling, for barns, sheds, houses, stor 
heaper and will iast longer than any other material. 


We Pay the Freight 


This roofing at 62.00 per square is our b 
82.10 for corrugated, V crimped or pressed etanding seam, 162.25 for brick siding and beaded ceiling or sid- 
our order today for immediate shipment. rades. 
0. © 
We buy at Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ sales. 


OHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., West 35th & Iron Sts.. Chicago. 


Michigan Lands 





Most durable and economical coverin 
churches, poultry houses, cribs, etc, 
and 8 feet tong. 


to all points east of Colorado. 
No experience necessary. Se 


. nd us 
Whitk FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
Furniture, Househoid Goods, etc. 





Lightning Proof \i 
SORSEEDanEOnOOEUaeOOEIE ri 
Dees | | 








8, 
Sheets 6 






No. 10 grade, flat, semi-hardened. 






We have other ¢ 
on Building Material, Wire, Pipe, Plumbing Material, 


ee ee 






In the Famous Fruit Belt Region. The best 
fruit country in the United States. Don’t BUY 
land or LOCATE anywhere until you have IN- 
ESTIGATED our holdings. We rafse the 
greatest variety of crops and have unexcelled 
markets. LOW PRICES ard EASY TERMS. 
MICHIGAN LAND ASSOCIATION, MANISTEE, MICH. 
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Uncle Hi’s Doctrine. 
EG. A. BRININSTOOL. 





z always like to see a man who’s happy 

with his lot, 

not a-feelin’ jealous at what other 

folks has got; 

Who takes whatever comes along with 
not a fault to find, 


Ar’ 


And who is always carryin’ a well- 
contented mind. 

I like to git acquainted an’ toucn el- 
bows with the men 

Who, if they tumble down, don’t stay, 
but hustle up again, 

An’ buckle in the harder, all the keener 
for the fall, 

Not worryin’ about what people say or 
think, at all. 

There’s lots o’ chaps who’d like to win 
rrand honors some fine day, 

If *twa'n’t fer what the crowd would 
think or what the crowd would 
say. 

A little fling, a little sneer at what they 
do, an’ then 

Away they go, an’ never have the heart 
to try again. 

Boost up yer nerve and tackle in, deter- 
nined you'll succeed, 

For mer’ with grit an’ men with sand 
are jest the men we need. 

Don’t let the “knockers” jar you, but if 
you should take a fall, 

Keep tryin’—don’t mind what they say 
or what they think, at all! 

It's my idee that we should try to carry 
out the plan 

Of workin’ without frettin’—doin’ jest 
he best we can, 

Of course a feller’s bound to git a- 


plenty of hard knocks— 
You can’t sail unknown channels with- 
out bumpin’ on the rocks. 








But what’s the use o’ whinin’ or of 
settin’ idly by? 
The only thing a. feller ought to do is 
try an’ try, 
An’ keep right on a-tryin’ every time 
he takes a fall, 
An’ not be frettin’ "bout what people 
say or think at all. 
eS ee 
Discovery and Battie. 
TRUE STORIES OF BRIGHT AND CHIVALROUS 
DOGS. 
By Edward Asahel Wright. 
Gypsy proved to me that a dog has 
reasoning powers. Two other dogs have 
shown me that there is beyond doubt 
such a thing as a dog language, in 
which these so-called dumb animals 
can clearly express themselves to 
each other. They have also proven 
to me that they seek and give sym- 
pathy among themselves and are able 
and ready to skillfully plan and battle 
for justice. 


Gypsy is a thoroughbred, smooth- 
coated fox terrier of fine pedigree. She 
is noted for her beauty of form and 
_— as well as for her coloring. At 

time of this story she lived in New 
Yo rk, When about six weeks old she 
was brought to me in the pocket of a 
mutual friend’s topcoat. With the tip 
of my finger I taught her to drink milk 
from a saucer. She became proficient 
after one day’s instruction. The ordi- 
nary puppy education was acquired 
with equal readiness. 

Gypsy was in no sense a trick dog, 
but she would do many cunning things, 
like waiting until people were asleep 
an then crawling into the bed so 
quietly that they would not know she 
Was tHere until they awoke in the 
morning and found her sleeping beside 
them between the sheets. She was 
very observing. Noticing that people 
took the pillows from the head of the 
bed and put them at the foot when 
preparing it for the night, she did the 
fame. When no one was watching she 
would do this if she thought it bed- 
time, and would be found later lying in 
the bed like a person, with the sheet 
and coverlet neatly drawn up around 
her shoulders. 

GYPSY UNDERSTANDS REMARKS, 

But the crowning act of Gypsy’s in- 
telligence and self-sacrificing spirit was 
the following. Every Sunday morn- 
ing she was accustomed to have her 
favorite dish of fried or broiled liver. 
After breakfast on Sunday she always 
expected me to take her for a walk. She 
would sit by my side at the breakfast 
table and wait patiently for me to fin- 
ish eating. Then she would run ex- 
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pectantly to the hat rack, where her 
collar and chain were kept, and jumping 
up and down, bark joyously. She knew 
when Sunday came as well as you or I 
know. 

One Sunday morning at the breakfast 
table the waitress said that a friend of 
ours, an elderly lady who came fre- 
quently to call, had lost her spectacles 
and had sent her servant down the 
evening before to see if they had been 
left at our house, where she had called 
that day. The servants had hunted 
very carefully but could not find them. 

The lady was well known to Gypsy, 
and the two were great friends. Much 
was said at the table about our regret 
that our friend should be deprived of 
her Sunday reading. The lady’s name 
and the word spectacles were mentioned 
over and over again in the hearing of 
Gypsy, who had been waiting by my 
side for her breakfast and walk. 

When I arose from the table I missed 
Gypsy. No one knew where she was 
and no one had seen her leave the ta- 
ble. I went to the stairway and called 
her by name. She immediately gave an 
answering bark from somewhere up- 
stairs, but did not come down, though 
I called her. I knew she had some good 
reason for not coming and with great 
curiosity I went up to solve the mys- 
tery. 

As I reached the second floor she 
came out of the front room with a 
bright and knowing look on her pretty 
face and with her little stump of a tail 
Wagging excitedly. She told me by 
sounds and looks unmistakable, that I 
was to follow her. Then she jumped 
back into the room. I found Gypsy on 
the lounge in a couchant position with 
her head proudly posed and her expres- 
sive eyes studying my face for ap- 
proval, Right beneath her snowy 
breast were the much-sought specta- 
cles. 

Whether she had traced the specta- 
cles to the lounge by scent after hear- 
ing us speak of them. at the table, or 
had brought them there from some 
other place where she had found them, 
or had seen the owner leave them there, 
we could not tell. But as the room was 
one in which the lady had been the 
previous day, we concluded Gypsy had 
seen her leave them on the lounge, The 
spectacles were uninjured and bore no 
traces of having been carried in the 
dog’s mouth. 

Of course Gypsy lost neither her 
breakfast nor her walk. To the latter 
was added the pleasure of returning 
the spectacles to the delighted owner 
that morning. 

Shortly after this a gentleman, whom 
I chanced to meet in the park, was 
admiring Gypsy, and when I told him 
of the above he said he knew that dogs 
could tell each other of their affairs. 
He told the following, known to him 
to be true, of two dogs owned in his 
family, one an inoffensive little pet and 
the other a strong dog of battle. 


A TRUE CHAMPION, 

One day the little dog, when off by 
himself, strayed into a neighbor’s yard, 
where a large cross dog jumped upon 
him and drove him out, badly hurt. The 
little dog was seen to come limping 
home, and was watch@i. He went di- 
rectly up to his fighting comrade and 
friend. In a few minutes the two 
started off together for the neighbor’s 
house. When they reached the front 
gate the visiting warrior crouched down 
behind the gatepost and lay in ambush 
outside the yard. The little dog went 
in and trotted up the walk as he had 
done before. When the big cross deg 
came tearing after him the little decoy 
ran out of the gateway and led his 
savage pursuer into the trap set for 


As the pursuer rushed out of the 
gateway the dog in ambush sprang 
upon him and gave him a _ severe 


thrashing, while the pet dog looked 
gleefully on from a vantage ground of 
safety. The two friends walked home 
together contentedly after vengeance 
had been wreaked and justice satisfied. 
Sa a 

Radium appears to be establishing it- 
self as of inestimable benefit in com- 
bating certain diseases. Dr Darier of 
Paris describes a case of cancer of the 
face rendered painless by means of 
radium. He also killed pain in certain 
cases of eye disease by the same means, 
Fortunately samples of radio-activity 
are now rather inexpensive, so that 
more general experiments are now po7- 
sible. 








The Consolidation of Country Schools. 


From various sources of information 
consulted by Prof Davenport in com- 
piling his recent 
report on central 
school consolida- 
tion, it appears 
that this system 
of schools com- 
menced in Mas- 
sachusetts under 
the law of 1869, 
and was first op- 
erative in the 
town of Quincy 


in 1874, since 
which time more than 65% of the 
townships have found it necessary 


or advantageous to close and consoli- 
date some schools. In 1893 Supt Sey- 
mour Rockwell wrote: “For 18 years 
we have had the best attendance from 
transported children. No more sick- 
ness among them; no more accidents. 
The children like the plan exceedingly. 
We have saved the township at least 
$600 a year.” 

From this and from independent cen- 
ters the plan has spread until it is in 
operation to a greater or less extent in 
20 states. This consolidation is not 
confined to any single section of the 
Union, but is being used in all sec- 
tions, but notably in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Ohio, Indiana, Iowa and Kansas, and 
to some extent in Maine, Rhode Island, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Missouri, Georgia and 
Florida. 

In Massachusetts over 65%, as stated 
above, of the townships, have been 
consolidated, in whole or in part. In 
the year 1901-2 $151,753 was expended 
for the transportation of children. Some 
of this goes for hiring drivers, some for 
street car fare, and some to parents 
for delivering their children, and some 
to patrons who have not only brought 
their own children but those of their 
neighbors. Iowa reports that consoli- 
dation has been adopted in 63 districts 
and 28 counties, and transportation in 
80 districts and 35 counties. In In- 
diana 181 Wagons are transporting 2599 
children in 51 counties in the state, a 
large number being in La Grange coun- 
ty, where 20 wagons carry 300 children 
each day, and in Whitley county, where 
73 wagons carry 1114. 

Ohio reports consolidation in 45 town- 
ships in 20 counties of the state, and 
the state superintendent in writing 
about this says: “I am satisfied there 
are many more, though not reported. 
In my judgment centralization is a sat- 
isfactory solution of the vexed country 
school problem.” 

COST OF CONSOLIDATION, 

Consolidation will secure as 
schools with much less outlay, or bet- 
ter schools, with the same outlay, as 
the patrons may desire. It makes pos- 
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Mr Bantam: Please tell Dr Quack to 
come over quick and bring the stomach 
pump—the baby’s swallered too much 
gravel! 
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otherwise be provided for the country 
child unless he move to town. 

As an example of the comparative 
cost of the two methods, the following 
is taken from the report of the state 
superintendent of Indiana. He says: 
“As a solution of the rural school prob- 
lem, the school at Royerton, Ind, is 
a fruitful field for study. Six districts 
comprising an area of about 18 square 
miles have been combined into one. The 
union school is located at Royerton. 
Under the separate district plan, seven 
teachers were employed, two at Royer- 
ton, and one in each of the other dis- 
tricts. Now five are employed in the 
union school. Three are doing grade 
work, one does high school work, and 
one divides his time between grade and 
high. school work. 

“Under the separate district plan 
seven rooms were maintained. Now 
there are but four, and a small room 
used for recitations, which adds no ex- 
pense. No additional buildings were 
needed at Royerton. The cost of fuel, 
supplies and repairs for seyen rooms 
has been reduced to the cost of four. 
There are 190 pupils in the school, 129 
of ‘whom are conveyed from abandoned 
schools. The daily expense for trans- 
nortation is $8.75. The following will 
show the comparative cost of the two 
plans. 

DISTRICT PLAN. 
Salaries for seven teachers for 


SO TD Kan doses sacececees $2492.00 
Institute fee for seven  insti- 

CUD on own 0500056560066 55 500080 124.60 
Fuel for seven rooms at $30 per 

PE ns 55665058 5seecusesnnses 210.00 
Supplies for seven rooms at $10 

iP GD 5 056 k0-008460085000 400500 70.00 
Repairs at $20 per room ......... 140.00 

ES ies knddcadoncesensedesscene $3036.60 

CONSOLIDATION PLAN, 

Salaries for four teachers for 

oe, ee $1442.00 


Institute fee for seven institutes 72.10 
Fuel for four rooms at $30 per 


POE odnsdindtensescccdxncan 120.00 
Supplies for four rooms at $10 

OP DE. ks 0400000406000 0066000% 40.00 
Repairs at $20 per room 80.00 

TE -decneunavescudune ee eicueeeie $1754.10 


Transportation at $8.87 per day.$1225.00 
Difference in favor of consolida- 


tion 57.50 


Teeter eee eee eee eee eee eee) 


$3036.60 
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Joseph Horne Co. 


Pittsburg, Pa., Aug. 10, 1904. 


25 Cents 


For a Dozen Yards of French Valen- 
ciennes Laces, Worth from 35c 
to $1.00 for 12 Yards. 

In this offer women who are depend- 
ent upon our Mail Order Department 
for their shopping have an example of 
the very little we charge for extra good 
goods. What is true of these laces is 
also true of anything else we sell, and 
as we have over 75 constituent stores 
under one roof, you may be very sure 
we carry about everything that is need- 
ed for man or woman, girl or boy. 
use for laces, and 





Women always have 
if you will allow‘us to suggest it, these 
laces mentioned here are just the very 
kind that you would like for trimming 
up gift handkerchiefs for the holidays. 

O. course you know we pay express, 

postal and freight charges to any point 
in the United States east of the Mis- 
sissippi river, on all purchases in our 
store amounting to $5 or more, whether 
made in person or through our Mail 
Order Department. 


PITTSBURG, PA, 


BOOKS 


Irrigation Farming, L. eS Wilcox.. 
Fumigation Methods, W’. G. Johnson. eeccccce 





The Book of Corn Herbert Biyrick ececcce eocce i 0 
Left-Overs Made Palatable, /. G. Curtis..... 1.00 
Alfalfa, F. D. Coburn.. aa iaiaiaeeae, aa 


ORANGE JUDD ‘COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette eines, Marquette Building 
New York, N. ¥ Chicago, Ul, 
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Patchwork Stories. 
The Story of Selma Marsh. 
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BY FLORENCE A. COWLES. 


A long interval of cold, rainy weather 
succeeded that hot afternoon, when [ 
had listened to Aunt Martha's tale of 
Hod Turner’s mortgage, and during 
that period the veranda was deserted, 
as it would have been sheer madness 
for me, a delicate convalescent, to ex- 
pese myself to the chill dampness 
which permeated the outdoor atmos- 
phere. Every day, though it left me 
Stronger, also brought me nearer to my 
October wedding day, and there must 
be no risk of relapses. 

Aunt Martha was much concerned 
ahout ine. She took the most desperate 
evre of me, and kept me so snugly pro- 
tected from the least chance of taking 
cold that those two strapping young 
men, my cousins, began to call me 
teusingly “the cotton-wool bride.”’ 

It wus on one of the dreariest of these 
days that Aunt Martha told me her 
next story. The rain beat incessantly 
upon the window and the wind twisted 
the tops of the tall maples in its agony, 

ut inside Aunt Martha’s sitting room 
all was warm, cozy and cheerful. A 
bright fire blazed in the open fireplace, 
near which wis drawn a comfortable, 
old-fashioned lounge whereon was en- 
sconced the aforesaid ‘cotton-wool 
bride,“ with the many-storied patch- 
Avork auilt tucked snugly about her. 
Aunt Martha sat near by with the in- 
evitable mending in her hands. 

“Isn’t there «a story about this, 
Auntie?’ I begati as soon as we were 
settled. I had been furtively studying 
that quilt and was positive that the 
block I indicated, a white ground with 
a delicate lavender and green vine run- 
ning all over it, was not a section of 
anybody’s kitchen apron. I was right. 

“Yes, there is a story connected with 
that block.” auntie began, ‘and it ought 
to interest you, especially because it 
has to do with a trousseau; in fact, 
that is a piece of a dress that formed 
part of the wedding preparations of an 
acquaintance of mine.” I was all in- 
terest and atiention at once. 

“Selma Marsh was much older than 
I,’ Aunt Martha continued. ‘Indeed, 
ut the time of which I am going to tell 
you JI was too small to understand ‘what 
was happening around me, but after I 
grew up I heard the story told so often 
that it seems like a thing of my own 
experience. Selma herself told me part 
of it when she gave me this piece. 

“Away back in the middle 40's 
Selma Marsh was the belle of the town 
in which I was born. Not one of the 
attributes of belleship did she lack. She 
Was exceedingly pretty, with wavy, 
dark hair, and large, expressive brown 
eyes; she had a peculiar charm of man- 
ner tc which men and women alike 
succumbed; she was really as sweet of 
nature as her looks and manner indi- 
ented, and she belonged to a much re- 
spected and prosperous family. 

“After telling you all this I do not 
need to say that she had many lovers. 
Every boy and young man in the vil- 
lage was, had been, or was going to 
be her devoted admirer. She was kind 
and friendly to them all, but none 
seemed to be able to reach her heart 
until Rodney Hamlin appeared on the 
scene, 

“Ti the theory of the attraction of 
opposites ever needed proving it was 
proven by Rodney Hamlin and Selma 
Marsh. He was blond as she was bru- 
nette, massive as she was slight, grave 
as she was sprightly, and last and most 
important, poor as she was rich. For 
all these reasons and many more subtle 
these two proceeded to fall very deeply 
in love. Rodney’s poverty was the only 
obstacle in the way of their marriage. 
He was one of a ltarge family, could 
expect little help from his father, and 
his earnings in his profession, that of 
a surveyor, were barely sufficient to 
clothe him. 

“It was just at this time that there 
swept over the country the news of the 
discovery of gold in California. You 
cannot imagine the frenzy it aroused. 
People went wild. Never again will 
anything like it be seen in this country, 
for never again will the conditions ex- 
ist which made it possible. Men drop- 
ped the ax, the hoe and the pen to take 
up the shovel and start for the new- 
found Eldorado. 

“Rodney Hamlin was not slow to see 
in this opening a literaily golden op- 
portunity to win for himself fortune 
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and thereby Selma. It was hard to 
part, but the hope of a happy meeting 
and the undaunted courage of youth 
gave them both strength to bear the 
separation, 

“Rodney was to start early on the 
morning of the 10th of September, so 
the evening of the 9th he went to bid 
Selma good-by. He took her in his 
arms and kissed her, and then held her 
off so that his brave blue eyes could 
look straight into her stanch brown 
ones, and said, in a tlirm, confident tone 
which carried conviction ‘with it, ‘Sel- 
ma, I shall return. You and I are made 
for each other; nothing but death can 
keep us apart, and something tells me 
that even death will not be so cruel 
as that. It may be longer than we 
think, but it shall not be more than 
six years. At the end of that time, if 
not before, I shall come back, rich or 
poor, to claim my bride.’ 

“After Humlin’s departure all the 
young men whom the gold craze had 
left in the village tried to supplant him 
in Selma’s affections, but without the 
slightest success. She had no eyes or 
ears for any of them, but seemed to 
live on and for Hamlin’s letters. Ine 
frequent they were, for the mail sere 
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left her eyes. At each anniversary of 
Hamlin’s departure she seemed almost 
to vibrate ‘with joyous expectancy, and 
when it passed and he did not come, 
she would be sad and silent for a few 
days; then she would seem: to forget 
her disappointment and began to look 
forward to the next anniversary. She 
never expected him at any other time. 

“Time went on, and at last but a few 
months were Jacking to the fulfillment 
of the six years of which Rodney had 
spoken. Now a singular thing hap- 
pened. Selma insisted on making prep- 
arations for her wedding. Over and 
over again she repeated, ‘He said he 
would come back and he will;’ then 
she would add softly to herself, ‘And 
the six years are almost over.’ At first 
her family tried to dissuade her, but 
she grew excited, and her eyes glittered 
dangerously, so they desisted. They 
could well afford to humor her whim, 
and humor it they did. 

“Since her affliction had come upon 
her she had taken not the slightest 
womanish interest in clothes, but now 
she was all interest. She took ecstatic 
delight in planning and even helping to 
make her trousseau, and a very elab- 
orate one it was. This is a piece of a 














THE MIDNIGHT DUEL 


That this tale is true I know, 


3ecause the cuckoo clock says 


Challenge and acceptance too 


so, 


Right in the nursery happened true, 


All night long till break of day 

The nursery witnessed savage play; 

Pass and parry and vicious lunge, 

The while the elephant held the sponge! 


All night long the cuckoo clock 

Must hold its tongue from very shock; 
Clash and clatter, biff and bang, 
The swords together fiercely rang! 


3ut when daylight stole apace, 

Of bloody fight it found no trace, 
Quiet reigned, and on the floor 
A towel lay and nothing more, 


vice in the west at that time was not 
noted for its regularity, and heart- 
rending were the long intervals be- 
tween them. Nevertheless, Selma kept 
up a brave heart until the end of a 
year, at which time Rodney had hoped 
to return. But when the year was end- 
ed Rodney was not among those who 
came straggling back home, a few with 
yellow nuggets in their pockets, more 
without. 

“Two years passed and the rare let- 
ters censed altogether. Selma grew pale 
and thin and silent, yet never gave up 
hcpe. But at the end of the third year 
there was trouble. A _ strange light 
shone in the once merry brown eyes. 
People whispered together when she 
passed, and children shrank out of her 
way and avoided her. When _ she 
thought herself unheard she muttered 
to herself; it was always the same 
thing that she said: *He said he would 
come back and he will. He said he 
would come back and he will.’ Her 
agonized family tried in every way to 
rouse her, to interest her poor, stricken 
mind jn other things, but all to no pur- 
pose. Selma Marsh, the one-time belle 
and beauty, was utterly, though harm- 
lessly, mad, 

“Strange to si1y, as her mental health 
departed her bodily health returned, 
and ske grew rosy and lovely again; 
but that strange light of insanity never 


dainty dress for afternoon wear which 
she made with her own hands. 

“As August drew to a close, Selma’s 
preparations were almost completed. 
She told all her friends she was going 
to be married on the 10th of September, 
‘because Rodney is coming back then, 
you know,’ and invited them all to the 
wedding. Everybody accepted, to please 
her, but nobody knew what to do. How- 
ever, Selma’s mother went to every one 
and asked them to really come and 
humor the poor girl to the last. Poor 
woman! She feared, as did we all, that 
the shock of her inevitable disappoint- 
ment would kill her. 

“The 10th of September was a perfect 
day of early fall. Never was a brighter 
wedding day, and never was one so 
dreaded by the wedding guests. Every- 
one felt, as they slowly and reluctantly 
gathered at the Marsh home, that they 
were going to a funeral. Instinctively 
all trod softly and spoke in whispers, 
and there was hardly a dry eye. 

“As the hour fixed for the wedding 
arrived the strains of a wedding march 
came in faltering tones from the trem- 
bling hands of one of Selma’s friends, 
and Selma herself appeared on the 
stairs, 

“What a picture she made! Slowly 
and solemnly she moved down the 
stairs, her foamy wedding gown trail- 
ing behind her, the veil floating lightly 





from her head, a single rose jn her 
hand. Never had she looked so lovely 
and so awful; for the strange glean, 
stone brighter than ever in her eyes 
and her lips moved slightly in the old 
familiar assertion. 

; “So entranced ‘was everyone in Watch- 
ing the mad bride that no one noticed 
a man who had entered hesitating], 
‘not clad in a wedding garment.’ and 
now stood near the waiting minister 
his eyes fixed upon the bride. As ph. 
caught the look in her eyes he Started 
and stared and a low groan burst from 
his lips. Then he squared his broad 
shoulders and quietly awaited Seima’s 
approach, 

“Slowly she advanced, unattended 
and stood before the embarrassed min- 
ister. Then something happened. The 
unnoticed man stepped forward, Stood 
beside the bride, and motioned the as- 
tonished minister to proceed. Selma 
glanced up at him with a look of ny» 
surprise, but of unutterable joy and 
peace, Amazed, the minister started tu 
speuk, stopped and stared at the ma» 
before him. A look of gladness over- 
spread his face, and in a voice husky 
with emotion he made the two husband 
and wife. 

“When they turned toward us after 
the ceremony we knew that Rodney 
Hamilton had kept his promise. , 

“A more wenderful thing than that 
had come to pass. As‘we looked at the 
radiant bride we saw that the light 
which so long had shone in Selma 

farsh’s eyes shone no longer in the 
eyes of Selma Hamlin, but in its place 
was the light of reason, never more to 
depart. Onjy one reference did Selma 
ever make to her madness, and that 
was as the company stood awed by the 
miracle that had been done before their 
eyes. In a clear voice, vibrant with 
happiness, she caied, ‘I told you he 
would come back and he has come!’ 

“You want to know what had hap- 
pened to Rodney? Well, some of his 
letters had been lost; then he went 
away up into the meuntains out of the 
reach of the mail service, and there 


made his fortune. No, not in mining: 
in surveying. He had taken his instru. 
ments with him, rightly reasoning that 


where there Were new towns growing 
up there might be work for a surveyor. 
He amassed more wealth than most of 
those who went for gold. He never 
forgot his promise to Selma and fuaith- 
fully was that promise kept.” 


ES SE ahs 
How May Saved Her Own Life 
ir. C.. NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

May was a full-blooded Shepherd 
dog and unusually intelligent. The fol- 
lowing true incident indicates that she 
possessed the faculty of reasoning: She 
lay in the kitchen one day with iser 
two pups, where her master and anotli- 
er man were engaged in conversation. 
Finally the man expressed a desire to 
buy one of the pups, but the owner 
answered that he was intending to keep 
ene of them and kill May, as she was 
getting old; as he had not decided 
which pup to keep, he did not want tv 
dispose of either,just then. 

At this news, May looked her master 
in the face a moment, then rose and 
calling her pups, left the house. That 
was the last seen of the pups for several 
weeks. Their mother was watched and 
followed in the endeavor to find out 
where she had hidden, then, but with- 
out success. Finally the married daugh- 
ter of the family came home, and being 
informed of the state of affairs, said 
to May, “Won't you show me _ your 
pups, May?” 

Without more ado May led the way 
to a deserted woodchuck’s hole, and 
there were the pups, fat and _ sleek. 
They were carried to the house, but not 
to remain, for again May took them 
away to what she believed to be safer 
quarters, and no one found them again 
until they were well grown, 

It is interesting to know that May’s 
efforts were rewarded by her life being 
spared until she died, at last, of old 
age. 





I am eight years old. I have 1% 
miles to walk when I go to school. My 
father has a farm of 110 acres. We 
have 25 head of cattle, four horses and 
a number of chickens. My father’s 
farm joins the reservation, in which w® 
go picking berries in summer. There i3 
a creek running through our pasture 
where my brother goes fishing trout 
and very often catches some.—[Willie 
Herber, Wisconsin. 
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Grandma’s Beggar. 


WILL TEMPLER. 





“Gram’ma,” he said as he sat down 


upon a lowly seat. 


“CGram’ma, I’se tired an’ hungry too, 
p’ease give me somepin ’t eat.” 
And grandma said: “Where's baby 


been, that he so tired should be? 


Is mamma’s cookey jar all out, that he 


hould come to me? 
sed his eager, shining eyes; 
played too hard,’’ he said; 
“y picked chips, an’ raced wif 
Shep since I was out of deb.” 
I In’t ask mamma for cakes, I have 
’em ev’ry day; 
gram’ma, we an’t got 
an’ I heard grampa say 
To papa yis’day, ‘‘Willyum, 
iller pumkin? My! 
take ’at home to muvver, 
we'll have some pumkin pie. 
So, gram’ma, I ’ve be’n sinkin’ an’ 
ell you what I sought— 
ould smell ’at pumkin’ pie; 
| ’sought you ought 
To make a little one fer me, 
an’ me alone, 
bbe w’ile I et it you 
nice big bone 
Shep to try 
, is hungry, 
Net en we've had our pie 
ll tell you what I'll do, 
e you twenty kisses an’ a 
ug, so you'll say 
\t le boys “is good as 
f any day.” 
indma, bless our grandmas, 
i a saucer pastry small, 
hed the darling beggar till he 
od it all. 
d the little mendicant enjoy his 


“T'se 


He! 


some 


Bu some pie, 


see ’at 
an’ 
Tl 
At an’ 
dess me, 


An’ could find 


his teef "At 


too. 


Fer on. 


an’ bone, 


bear 


to kiss 


girls 


5S 


An ite 
id consume 
east alone, 

His ich beloved Shep stretched out 

luscious bone. 

finished and 
fee, 

must go, 


d gnawed a 
Th hen the ms 

andma had had her 
Th ggar said, “Now, we 

imma’ll be callin’ me. 
when we are hungry 
got ne pumkin pie, 
bones, des save ’em fer 
Shep and I.” 


was 
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A Bit of Corn. 


BESSIE L. PUTNAM. 








Fritters: Grate 6 sweet 
cor id 1 teaspoon flour, 2 eggs, pep- 
per i sult to t Fry on a hot 
These are a very good sub- 


ears 
ste. 


ied oysters. 
Take 12 ears corn, 1 cab- 
mustard, 1 teacup sugar 
pe] nd salt to taste. Chop corn 
“uy bbag add the rest 4 


stit or f1 
( Salad 


bas Ib 


é I e, then with 2 
it inegai Cook all together and can 
It should be remem- 

peppery taste will in- 
if the fiery garden va- 
it should not be 

as one would like 


choose 


are used, so 
fiery 
idy to use. 
may be salted for winter use. 
ooking, use a little sugar to replace 
that taken out by the salt, 
Green and potatoes cooked to- 
Fethe rmer are easily prepared 


and el joy ible. 


quite 


g( 


‘ 

] 

bered é' 
crense with age 
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Fruit Butters. 
CELESTINE CUMMINGS. 








Fruit butters are ecsier to make than 
Jellies, and they go further and are 
quite as good. Besides, all the pulp 

used, which is lost in jelly making. 

rich red heart of the watermelon 
cooked in its own juice makes a ruby 
red butter that is exceedingly fine. The 
yellow-lemon-muskmelon is also deli- 
cious. Rhubarb makes a rich butter that 
is nice to use in layer cake, as do bana- 


lias, pumpkins, oranges, lemons, apri- 
white and green grapes, cherries, 
pears, crabapples, quinces 
and peaches. Pineapples and pears are 
not made into butter generally, as 
ther would be if women knew how fine 
they were, Yellow, red and green toma- 
toes inerease the variety and all kinds 
= berries may be added to the collec- 
ion, 

Then there are several kinds of apple 
butter—sugar apple butter, lemon and 
apple, cider apple, plum juice and ap- 
ple, quince and apple, orange and ap- 
ple and spiced apple. Cider apple but- 
ter is a New Englander’s standby if 


cots 


pineapples, 


so 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


made by the following delicious recipe, 
which never fails to give good resuits. 
Cider Apple Butter: One gallon 
boiled cider, % bu tart juicy apples 
(use Greenings or any kind that will 
cook tender quickly). Boil down your 
cider to half the quantity in a porce- 
lain kettle. Quarter the apples, pare 
and core them; set the skins and cores 
aside to make jelly from. Cut the ap- 
ples in small pieces and cook them in 
the boiling cider, putting in as many at 
once as the cider will cover. When the 
apples are soft skim them out and add 
more until all are cooked. Then mash 
them fine and put back into the cider. 
Cook very slowly until thick like mar- 
maiade. Stir often with a large wooden 
spoon or smooth flat stick, being very 
careful not to let the mixture burn, 
as butters, like catsup, burn if cooked 
over any but a slow fire. An easier 
way to make this delicious butter is to 
put it into stone jars and let it cook 
in the oven when you can have a slow 
oven for a long time. 
a 
The Correct Way to Make Chutney 
— Take 7 large sour apples, 4 large to- 
matoes, 3 large onions, 6 ozs seedless 
raisins, 1 dessertspoon salt, 1 dessert- 
spoon ground ginger, 1 saltspoon red 
pepper, 1 dessertspoon anchovy essence, 
1 dessertspoon Indian soy, 1 tablespoon 
salad oil, and % pt vinegar; pare and 
core the apples and chop finely. The 
Onions also must be chopped very fine. 
Pick over and cut the raisins once 
across. Put all the ingredients, except 
the vinegar, into a mortar and pound 
them well together. The vinegar, 
which should have been previously 
boiled, should be added by degrees to 
the pounded mass and well _ stirred 
through it. When all are well blended 
together, put into wide-mouthed bottles 
and cork tightly. This is an Indian 
pickle of great delicacy and great care 
must be taken in its preparation.—[L. 
A. G. 





A Pretty Summer Coat for a little 
child may be meade of white pique in 
the box styie, with two capes and little 
turnover cuffs. As embroidery is so 
much in vogue this year, this will be 
all the trimming needed. With a lead 
pencil outline a pretty scallop all 
around the capes and cuffs and work 
the edge in buttonhole stitch, filling in 
the scallops ‘with a few dots in over- 
and-over or French knots if preferred, 
For the embroidery use white silko- 
teen, which looks just as well as silk 
and does not turn yellow with contin- 
ued laundering. You have no idea what 


a handsome coat you will have, and 
at very little expense. I have just 
made one and it has had many ad- 


mirers.—[Adelaide. 


Blackberry Cordial—Squeeze enough 
blackberries to make 1 qt juice; add to 
it 1 lb loaf sugar and let it dissolve, 
heating it slowly. Flavor with cloves, 
cinnamon and nutmeg, about 1 tea- 
spoon altogether. Boil for 20 minutes 
and put in bottles while hot, and seal. 
Use 1 teaspoon to a glass of iced water. 
If a little good brandy is added this 
cordial is invaluable for medicinal pur- 
poses in hot ‘weather.—[Isadore. 





Tomato Wine—Here is the recipe 
which has been used in our family for 
years. It makes a most delightful wine, 
Express the juice from clean, ripe to- 
matoes and to each gallon of it (with- 
out any water) put 4 lbs brown sugar. 
Let the wine stand in a keg or barrel 
for two or three months, then draw 
off into bottles, carefully avoiding the 
sediment. It must be tasted to be ap- 
preciated.—[Mgs J. F. De Long. 





You can keep the top and front of the 
range clean by washing daily with a 
piece of paper dipped in hot suds. In 
this way you will need to black the 
stove only once or twice a week. Wash 
out the oven and rack with clean pa- 
per and soapsuds every day or two.— 
fH. E. 8. 


Our Pattern Offer. 

No 4517—In the design shown here, 
the little round yoke, tucked in clus- 
ters of two, contribute fullness to the 
short baby waist. The skirt is also 
tucked in clusters of %-inch tucks, thus 
giving a dainty finish to the little 


dress. The pattern provides for high 
or Dutch neck, and the sleevt may 
be long or in short puff style. The 


only trimming necessary is the ribbon- 
run beading, which covers the joining 
of the skirt and waist, and finishes the 





No 4517—Child’s “‘Baby Dress,” 1 to 


6 years. 
edge of the neck and sleeve. Victoria 
lawn, nainsook, dimity, in white or 


with tiny Dresden design, are favorite 
materials for little girls of this age. A 
charming little frock may be devel- 
oped of white China silk, using fine 
Val lace for decoration. Sizes 1 to 6 
years. 

LADIES’ SHIRT WAIST SUIT. 

Nos 6005-6027—The blouse is the pop- 
ular Duchess, closing with a plait in 
the shoulder, which loses itself in the 
fullness over the bust. The sleeve is 





No 6005—Waist for costume, 32, 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42 and 44-inch bust. 

No 6027—Skirt for costume, 22, 24, 26, 
28, 30, 32 and 34-inch waist measure. 


the bishop style, which is attached to a 
cuff, which may open in shirt sleeves 
style, or in the front, which is a much 
newer mode of fastening. The skirt is 
circular, with two tucks, at the bottom 
of which is attached a shaped flounce, 
For materials, any of the popular 
weaves can be used. 


HOW TO ORDER. 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
this office. 
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is not 50 
on Lake 


reservoir, 


NOTCH Steel 
for free catalo: 


CHESTER D. CLAPP, 





Your 





id 
———e 


money 
ba funded after six 
_— months’ trial if 
Clapp’s Ideal Steel Range 
ae cent better than others. My superior location 
rie, where iron, stecl, coal, freights and skilled 
labor are cheaper and best. enables me to furnish a TOP 
ange at a clean saving of $10 to $20. Send 
gues of all styles and sizes, with or without 
for city, town or country use. 
235 Lynn St., Toledo, Ohio. 
(PRACTICAL STOVE AND RANGE MAN) 


» Absolute Range Perfection 


Sold for Cash or on 
Monthly Payments. 


$10 to $20 
Saved. 
Frei 


Poon 
of the 


re- 








WE SHIP on APPROVAL 


without a _cent deposit and allow 10 
DAYS FREE TRIAL on every 
bicycle. Any wheel not satisfactory 







vat 


AUTOMOBILES, 
chines, Sundries, etc., half usual 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dent. 73-A Chicage 


returned at our expense. 
Highest Grade 
1904 Models 


iB i902 & 1903 Models $ 


Best Makes to 


All makes & Models 
good as new 


half factory cost. 


= EARN A BICYCLE taking orders 
from sample wheel furnished by us. 
Our agents make large profits. 
special offer. 
TIRES, Sewing Ma- 


once for catalogues and our 


rices. 


ut. 


8-75 t0 $17 


Coaster Brakes. Hedgethorne puncture 
proof tires and best equipme 


12 





HAY FEVER 
AND ASTHMA tional CURE. 


P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Write at once for it, to 


500 Second-Hand Wheels 


$3 to $8 


Great Factory Clearing Sale at 


‘rite 


Prompt relief. Cause removed. 
Symptoms neverreturn. A com. 
plete and permanent constitu. 
Book 2 Free. 





YOUR FORTUNE TOLD 


Send date of birth, address and four cents in stanips 


and I will send a pen 
and future life. Prof, 


yicture of your pas resent 
Leda, Deptz, benbur}.Conn. 





Spear, 


dieton, Donal 


NTS 


ATENTS= 


Send for *“‘ THE VALUE IN A PATENT,” by the 


Senior Member, Ellis Spear, formerly Com. of Patents. 
Ww: 


4s-page book free, 
highest references, 
W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Dept. Z, Washington, D. C. 





A Swim for Life 








The true story of one of his thrilling adventures 


by the Edit 


recital of an exciting incident 
An extraordinarily inspiring account of plucky 
of interest from 


told, 
endeavor, 
cover to ¢ 


rich paper 


or of American Agriculturist. 


book is brimful 
Limited edition 


The 


over. de luxe, 


of unique quality, 


A graphic 
is here charmingly 


type- 
writer type, printed on one side only of the page, 


seven full-page and 


finely printed engravings, the frontispiece in photo- 
gravure, and two other portraits, beautifully bound 


in sea-green cloth with decorated cover 


Each page 


is a trifle over eight inches wide and about five 


inches high, 


Order thr 


Price Only $1.00 


ough your bookseller, 


or copies will be 


forwarded postpaid by the publishers on receipt of 
the retail price. 








ORANGE JUDD CO. 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 

















Fult. 


- Chicago, I. 


‘Standard Farm Books 


Cider Makers Handbook. 7+rowéridge...$1.00 
Home Pork Making. 4. W. 
The Ice Crop. 7. Le Hides.cccccessecess 1.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
__ Marquette Building, 
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JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 


CURES THE WORST COLDS. 


For 73 years the Standard Cough Remedy. 








FARMERS’ FAVORITE DRILLS 


| LSLD BY (OOD /ARMLRS FOR HORE THAN HALF A CLNTUY | 


“Tie 15 The Jest Of Merrit” 


Bic <FORD vu 


| AMERICAN SEEDING-MACHINE CO. SPRISGFIELD, 




















HERE are other gasoline engines, but none that start 0 
quickly and use so little gasoline as the 


Alamo 


No small triggers or springs to get out of adjustment or give 
trouble, Perfectly built. An igniter that always ignites, Works 
as well in January as July. Price reasonable, Write for catalog, 


by the ALAMO MFG.CO., 43S, Market St.,Boston, Mass. 











' Two Horse Full Circle 


BALING PRESSES ‘ 


make the solid compact bales 
that fill cars and save freight, 


LP almost double 

: - the size of others. 
fq Low bridge—7 inches 
high—for horses to step 

over. Strong, safe, light. 

Adapted to bank barns. 40 

Sizes and Styles, Horse and Steam 
Power, Wood or Steel Construction. 


SANDWICH MFG. CO., 
120 Main St., Sandwich, ill. 








Ap ENA lJ FE” GASOLENE 
ENGINE. 
STANDS 
INA 
CLASS 
BY 
ITSELF 
—e 
threshing 
at 
sor catalog 
Cc; oF 










ENS!LAGE CUTTER 


OR SHREDDER 

Will be shipped to re- 
ponent arties on THIS 
SITIVE GUARANTEE 
thatit will run with less power 
and do faster work, prove 
more convenient to use and 
safer, stronger and more sim- 
lethar any other BLOWER 


Pp 

SILO FILLER made. Get 
our proposition and printed 
matter, 


WILDER - STRONG IMPL. CO., 


Box 18 Monnzoz, Mica. 








DRILLING 
Machines 


WEL 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
thallow wells .n any kind of soil or rock, Mounted 
on wheels or on sills, With engines or horse powers, 
‘Hrong, simple and durable. Any mechatic Cag 
operate them easily, Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N, Y. 





YOU CAN SAVE 


The Dealer’s Profit 


by buying your Fencing direct from the man- 
ufacturer at Wholesale Prices. You take no 
a risk et all—we sell on 


: 30 DAYS 
FREE TRIAL 


If you are not perfectly 
satisfied after giving it a 
fair trial you can ship it 
back at our expense, Ad- 
vance fenceis constructed 
on theright principle, All 
wires continuous. Noends 
of wire to become unfast- 
iu ened. Our Free ence 

Book tells: all about it. 
a Write today for book and 
wanolesale delivered prices. 

ADVANCE FENCE CO., 
5640 Old Street, Peorla, lll. 


MIALLEY 
MODERN SILO FILLER 


The New Smalicy Snrectal No. 18, with > 
Blower, is the strongestand bestmachine made. Posi. 
tively anequaled, Fills any silo quickly and economi- 
eally. Cheaper than chain carriers, Largest capacity. 
No fear of breakages. Safety Ilower elevates up to 60 feet. 
Don’texperiment. GettheSmalley. Write forcatalog. 
SMALLEY MFG. C9., Box X, Manitowoc, Wis. 
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tight, Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 
Pri iy Warranted. Catalog Free, 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO., 

Box 10 Winchester, Indians, U. ® a 




















In the world and the best railroads in America buy 
and erect the Frost Fence, as it contains more 
weight, twice the streng:h and three times the 
wearing qualities over that of woven wire fabric. 





THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., - CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
TES AES Ewin Se 
Extension Axle Nuts 


make old buggies run like new; quick sellers; 
very profitable. Our hub covers keep al? 
out of boxes, AGENTS WANTED. 





HARDWARE SPKCIALTY CO.,Box 42,Pontiac, Mich. 


DIRECT TO YOU ‘peices 


and you save middlemen’s profits. 








Write today for Free Money Saving Catalogue. 
U. 8. Buggy & Cart Co., B 602, Cincinnati, O. 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 





| ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 











Feed and Ensilage Cutter or 
Shredder with Wind Elevator 


Does better work than an 
other Ensilage or FodderCuz. 

ter ever made; will elevate to 
any desired heightandin any dj. 
rection. Kernels of corn grou: 















into meal, mixed all through the 

silage, Stalks and leaves battered 

and soft i, settle quicker, pack closer, 

New and Improved Bilo will take 1-4 more Silage, Less heatin, 
with Self Feed Table, fermentation, and souring. Better and sweeter 


silace. od for all ; no waste, all palatable and 

well digested. Does splendid work in shredding and 

eutting dry stalks, Fully guaranteed, 
JOSEPH DICK AGRICULTURAL WORKS 

: Box 33 Canton, Ohio, 
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Farmer's Cyclopedia 
of Agriculture 


A @ompendium of Agricultural Science and 
Practice on Farm, Orchard and Garden Crops, 
and the Feeding and Diseases of Farm Animals. 
By EARLEY VERNON WILCOX, Ph. D. and 
CLARENCE BEAMAN SMITH, M.S. 
Assistant Editors in the Office of Experiment Stations, United States Dept. of Agriculture 




















This is a new, practical and 
complete presentation of the 
whole subject of agriculture 
in its broadest sense. It is 
designed for the use of agri- 
culturists who desire up-to- 
date, reliable information on 
all matters pertaining to 
crops and stock, but more 
particularly for the actual 
farmer. The volume con- 
tains 
Detailed Directions for 
the Culture of Every 
Important Field, 
Orchard and Garden 
Crop 
grown in America, together 
with descriptions of their 
chief insect pests and fun- 
gous diseases, and remedies 
for their control, It contains 
an account of modern meth- 
ods in feeding and handling 
all farm. stock, including 
poultry. The diseases which 
affect different farm animals 
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and poultry are described 
and the most recent reme- 
dies suggested for control- 
ling them. Other farm sub- 
jects, such as 








Manures, Fertilizers, Princip.es of Feeding, Feeding Value of 
Crops and Feeds, Dairy Farming, 


agricultural bulletins, college experiment stations, and reading courses, 
poisonous plants, sterility of plants and animals, spraying, soils, draine 
age, irrigation, veterinary medicines, etc, are all clearly and concisely 
discussed. 

The book is based on the work of the past twenty years in experle- 
mental agriculture in this and foreign countries. The work of the exe 
periment stations, the state and government departments of agriculture, 
the agricultural colleges, and the experiments of practical men have re- 
sulted in the gradual development of a new agriculture in this country. 
The enormous mass of evidence and facts which these agencies have 
been accumulating on farm practice has been summarized and carefully 
digested, and for the first time in the history of American agriculture an 
agricultural book based on experimental evidence and not rule of thumb 
is presented to the agricultural public in a popular and readable form, 
For convenience of reference the subjects have been 


Arranged in Alphabetical Order, 


with a complete system of cross references. All matter pertaining to 
any particular farm crop, animal, etc, is placed together in a single con- 
nected article with appropriate sub-headings, thus making reference 
rapid and easy. The book is brand new. It is replete with 


Fresh Facts from the Field of American Agriculture. 


Every page tells of progress in American methods of farming. Ev- 
ery subject is discussed in a dispassionate manner. Animals, plants and 
methods which have proved useless are so noted and no attempt is made 
to boom any crop or animal beyond its deserts. Briefly, the purpose of 
the book is to tell how to grow crops, how to harvest them, how to use 
them, how to protect them against insects and disease, how to feed ang 
handle animals, and what to do when they get sick. It is 


A Complete Adviser for the Everyday Use of Farmers 
and an essential reference book for students and all engaged in ad- 
vanced agriculture. This volume contains 700 royal octavo pages, many 
hundreds of half-tone and other illustrations. Type, paper, printing and 
binding are all in the highest style of bookmaking. 


Price in Cloth, $3.50; Half Morocco, $4.50 





Address the Sole Publishers 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Book Department, 52 Lafayette Place, New York 


Send for full description, showing sample pages, method of treatment of the 
subjects, specimens of illustrations, type, etc. Supplied free on application, 




















